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Dage 40, I. 14, for apoftle's read apeſiler. 


47, 1. 16, place the ſemicolon after ſpeecb . 
68, J. 5, inſert to before ſpeak, 
68, 1. 24, dele 10 after ſpeak. 
82, I. 25, for were read wor. 
Ita, I. 22, for bearer's read heartri"; 
rig, 1, 24, for makes read make, 
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Dear FRIEND, 


OU aſked me ſome time ago, I remem- 

ber, what my ideas were of the Gir 
OF TONGUES, and I anſwered that It was a 
ſubject, on which I had not been able to 
make up my mind. I have ſince however 
examined theſe ffrange tongues once more, 
and being perſuaded that Chriſtians in ge- 
neral have miſunderſtood their meaning, I 
take the liberty to tranſmit to you the reſult 
of that examination. 

You have hitherto, I know, acquieſced 
in the common opinion, and believed, as 
well as you could, that the gift of tongues, 
or rather the gift of ſpeaking in tongues, 
was the gift of underſtanding and ſpeaking 
languages without having learnt them; and 
the peruſal of this Eſſay may not alter your 
opinion, but you will read with patience what 
is intended to be propoſed with meekneſs. 

Cyprian, Eraſmus, and others, have main- 
tained, that the miracle was wrought, not 
on the ſpeakers, but on the hearers; and 
that the Jeuiſb language which the apoſtles 

8 ſpoke 


E 
ſpoke on the day of Pentecoſt became Greck 
to a Grecian hearer, and Latin to a Roman. 
Dr. Lightfoot ſays, that to ſpeak in tongues 
was to ſpeak the language in which the 
Jewiſh ſcriptures were written; which, he 
ſuppoſes, was different from the vernacu- 


lar language of the Jews in the times of 
the apoſtles, and underſtood only by the 


learned. 


It is not worth my while to waſte either 
time or argument in the refutation of theſe 
two notions; which never, I believe, had 
many advocates, and which are now univer- 
ſally abandoned. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Cyprian and Lightfoot, with all their dif- 
ciples, muſt have thought the common no- 
tion palpably falſe, when they could prefer 


unto it ſuch notions as theſe which had ſo 


little appearance of being true. 

Mr. Byrom, the author of the Eſay on 
"Short Hand, ſays, in a note to one of his 
poems, that ſpeaking in tongues means ſpeak- 
ing in tones, tunes, or mufical notes: but he 


does not attempt to reconcile this idea with 


the accounts which we have of that gift in 
the New Teſtament; and the. only argu- 
ment, as far as I remember, which he pro- 


duces | 
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duces to ſupport it, is that from the ſounds 

of thoſe muſical inſtruments to which St. 

Paul compares a perſon who ſpeaks in tongues. 

I do not know that there are in the world 

two perſons who have adopted this ſingular 

opinion: but is it therefore erroneous? It 

was his fortune firſt to propoſe it, it is mine 

to juſtify and defend it. 

1 My arguments, however, will be rather of 

the negative kind. They will not prove 

decidedly, perhaps, that ſpeaking in tongues 

means ſpeaking in tones; but they will prove 
that it does not mean ſpeaking languages; 

and what elſe then can it mean beſides ſpeak- 
ing in ſome peculiar tones? You will give 

me leave therefore, I hope, to reckon every 

| objection to the common opinion, an argu- 


ment in favour of Mr. Byrom s. 
here are two different words in Greek, 
n -} which the tranſlators have rendered into 


s * Engliſh, by the ſame word, tongue; one of 
- Which is Jaxexſo, which ſignifies language; 
e and the other yawooa, which, where it does 
h not ſignify tongue in the literal ſenſe, I ima- 
n gine, ſignifies zoe, or ſome kind of muſical 
1- 23 ſounds. In this conjecture, however, I may 
o- Þ# be miſtaken; and againſt the juſtice of it 
es | B 2 = 
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may be objected, that phraſe which five or 
fix times occurs in the Revelation, nations, 
kindreds, people, and tongues. The original 


word for tongues here is yAwoox; but even 


here tongues does not neceſlarily mean lan- 
guages. And that it cannot mean languages 
is very probable from ſeveral reaſons which 
I might eaſily produce; though I will not 
take the trouble to produce them, becauſe 
I can afford to grant all that the objec- 
tion demands. For let tongues here mean 
languages; what is the inference? Only 
that yawooz, like many other words, has 


three different meanings. It may in theſe 
texts ſignify languages; but what I main- 


tain, and all that my hypotheſis requires me 
to maintain, is, that in reference to the gift 
of tongues, it univerſally ſignifies tones, with- 
out one exception to the contrary. With 
this clue to guide me, let us ſee what account 
I can give. of the apoſtles' ſpeaking on the 
day of Pentecoſt. They ſpoke the Jewiſh 
language, and they ſpoke in Zones. 

Firſt; They ſpoke the Jeuiſb language. 


To proceed regularly, and ſtep by ſtep, in | 


this untrodden path, you will excuſe the 
formality which my argument muſt aſſume. 
Every 
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Every man (it is ſaid, Acts ii. 6.) beard them 
ſpeak in his own language, dianix]u, 

1/2; I obſerve, that the whole multitude 
which heard them was compoſed only of 
Jews, and a few proſelytes from Rome. Now 
there were dwelling at Feruſalem Jews, devout 
men, out of every nation under heaven. Acts ii. 4. 


Strangers of Rome, Jeus, and Proſelytes. 


2dly; I obſerve, that it was not the proſe- 
lytes, but the Jes only, who ſaid, How hear 
we every man in our own tongue, (that is, 
language, diaxex]w) in which we were born: 
Acts ii. 8. Now there were dwelling at Feru- 
falem, Jeus, devout men out of every nation 


Ander heaven: and when this was noiſed abroad 


and aſtoniſhment. 


* the multitude came together, and were con- 
a founded, becauſe that every man heard them ſpeak 


in his own language. Acts ii. 4, 5. 
34ly; I obſerve, that all theſe Fews, though 
natives of different nations, underſtood the 


{ ſame language. How elſe could they con- 


verſe together, and ſay one to another, Are not 
all theſe Galileans? Acts ii. 7. What meaneth 
this? Acts ii. 12. There was ſome one lan- 
guage which was common to them all, and 
in which they expreſſed mutually their doubt 
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4thly; J obſerve, that this language was 


the Jewiſh language. When St. Peter roſe 
up to put an end to the diſſonance and con- 
fuſion of tongues, and began to explain the 
meaning of the miracle, we find that all his 
hearers underſtood him, and that his diſ- 
courſe converted three thouſand of them to 
Chriſtianity. 

It has been aſſerted indeed, that St. Peter, 


not intending to be underſtood by the Jes 


from other nations, addreſſed himſelf only 
to the natives of Jeruſalem and Judea. And 
were all the other Jews ſuffered to depart, 
in their aſtoniſhment and doubt, without 
having one word faid to them about the'de- 
ſign of the miracle, or to convert them to 
the faith of Chriſt? They were all amazed, 
and were in doubt: Acts ii. 12. And per- 
mitted to go away juſt as wiſe as they came 
together! Incredible! 

And what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that 
the apoſtle ſpoke only to the natives of Jeru- 
ſalem and Judea? Becauſe it was they, you 
ſay, who charged the apoſtles with drunken- 


neſs. And why they more than the reſt? 


Becauſe they, you ſay, did not underſtand 


them, Not underſtand them! I thought ; 
that 
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that on your hypotheſis, the fifteen different 
nations heard them each in its own language. 
But the Judean Jews, you ſay, could not 
underſtand them, when they were ſpeaking 
in the languages of other nations. This, 
I reply, was the caſe with all the multitude. 
On your own hypotheſis, every nation was 
in the ſame predicament. Let the apoſtles 
ſpeak what language they would, only the 
people of that language could, in that lan- 
guage, underſtand them;—they could not 
be underſtood but by one nation at a time. 
It is true, that when they ſpoke Latin or 
Greek, the Judean Jews could not under- 
ſtand them. But is it not equally true, that 
the 1ahar Jeus could not underſtand them 
when they ſpoke Greek, nor the Grecian Jews 
when they ſpoke Latin? Or do you ſuppoſe, 
that the apoſtles forgot to ſpeak the Jewiſb 
language at all? 

But St. Peter himſelf decides the queſtion, 
and at the beginning of his diſcourſe tells, 
expreſsly, to whom he is addreſſing it. Vr 
MEN OF JUDEA, AND ALL YE THAT DWELL 
AT JERUSALEM, hearken to my words: Acts 
11. 14. And there were dwelling at Jeruſalem 
* devout men, out of every nation under 

heaven. 
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heaven. Acts ii. 4. He preached to the whole 
multitude, and the whole multitude conſe- 
quently underſtood the language in which he 
ſpoke. It was the Jewiſß language. 


5thly; I obſerve, that this is the language 


which the multitude mean, when they ſay, 
We hear, every man, in our own tongue, dia, 
wherein we were born. Acts ii. 8. They men- 
tion and they mean but one. It was that in 
which they were all born, let them be born 
in what country you pleaſe. They do not 
ſay, they do not intend to ſay, We hear, 
every man, in the tongue of the nation in 
which he was born. What they ſay is, We 


hear, every man, in the tongue in which we 


were born; that is, in the Jewiſh tongue. 
This was the Ty d J.anoſu a, the proper 
language of us; the native language of every 
Few: and this is the very phraſe which the 
hiſtorian uſes. to denote that language, in 
Acts i. 19. That field is called Aceldama, ry 


d daAανjᷓ allen, in their proper tongue. 


thy; J obſerve laſtly, that this was the 
language which the apoſtles ſpoke. Every 
man heard them ſpeak in his own language: Acts 
ii. 6. We bear, every man, in our own tongue, 
(dianex)w, language) 5 in | which ae were born: 


Acts ii. 8. 
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How much difference there was between 
the language of the Jews and that of the 


Galileans, I cannot tell. That there was a 
difference is certain, from what the damſel 


ſaid to Peter, Matth. xxvi. 69, 73. Thou 


alſo waſt with Jeſus of Galilee. Surely, thou 
alſo art one of them; for thy ſpeech betrayeth thee. 
And that there was a conſiderable difference, 
it is natural to conclude, from the ſurprize 
which the multitude expreſſed, when they 
heard the apoſtles, who were Galileans, ſpeak 
the Jeuiſb language with ſo much propriety. 
Are not all theſe which ſpeak Galileans? and how 
hear we, every man, in our own tongue, wherein 
we were born? Acts. ii. 2. We perceive by 
their ſpeech that they are Galileans; but they 
ſpeak the Jewiſß language much better than 
we ſhould have expected Galileans to do. Or 
their meaning may be, What makes theſe 
Galileans to talk the Jeuiſb language? Why 
do not they talk Galilean, their native lan- 
guage, amongſt themſelves; why this affec- 
tation of talking ours? Nor can I tell by 
what means, or at what time, the apoſtles 
learnt to ſpeak the Jewiſh language. I can 
ſay only, that they did not ſpeak it now for 
the firſt time. Their frequent converſations 
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with the Jews, during our Saviour's miniſtry, 


abundantly prove that they could ſpeak it 


before the day of Pentecoſt. 

It is plain enough thus far, at leaſt for 
any thing which appears to the contrary, 
that the apoſtles. ſpoke, and the multitude 
heard, but one language: the language of the 
Jews. The truth of each diviſion in this 
graduated argument, is juſtified by the ex- 


preſs authority of that very paſſage which f 


is ſuppoſed to be ſo favourable to the com- 
mon hypotheſis; and you will grant that, 
though I ſhould be in the wrong, it is poſ- 
ſible I may be in the right. 

But you have ſcarce granted it, when caſt- 
ing your eye on the eleventh verſe, you in- 
ſtantly retract the haſty conceſſion; for you 


read there, that fifteen different nations ex- 


claim with aſtoniſhment, as with one breath, 
We do hear them ſpeak in our TONGuEs the 
wonderful works of Ged. And you object 
unto me, that if our own fongue, wherein 
we were born, means, as I affirm, but one 
language, yet ſurely our tongues, in this 
verſe, muſt mean more languages than one. 
I deny that it means ſo many as one. 


The 


le 


1 

The apoſtles not only ſpoke the Jewiſb 
language, but they ſpoke alſo in tones. We 
do hear them ſpeak in our 7ongues, not 
$:a>x]og, but yawooac, tunes or muſical notes. 
— Nothing certainly can ſeem more natural, 
or more rational to an Engliſb reader, than 
to conclude, that if our tongue at the eighth 
verſe means our language, our tongues at the 
eleventh muſt mean our languages; yet no- 
thing can be clearer to me, than that the 
two words mean two very different things. 
They are two different words, at leaſt in the 
original; and if they had been rendered by 
two different words into Engliſh, the mere 
Engliſh reader might have ſuſpected that they 
did not both convey the ſame idea. 

If you aſk me what ideas you are to form 
of theſe tones, tunes, or muſical notes; it is 
ſufficient, for an anſwer, to refer you to 
your own ear. Who cannot diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a tone and a word; between a une and 
a ſong; between finging and ſpeaking? But it 
may be more ſatisfactory to you, to have a 
philoſophical and preciſe account of the dif- 
ference between them. Take it then, in the 
words of Mr. Walker, in his Elements of 


Ekcution, vol. i. p. 115. * All vocal ſounds 


may 


1 12 J 


* may be divided into two kinds, namely, 
« ſpeaking ſounds, and muſical ſounds. Mu- 
e fical ſounds are ſuch as continue a given 
time on one preciſe point of the muſical 
« ſcale, and leap as it were from one note to 
te another; while ſpeaking ſounds, inſtead 
te of dwelling on the note they begin with, 
ce ſlide either upwards or downwards, to the 
<« neighbouring notes, without any percep- 
ce tible reſt on any; ſo that ſpeaking and 
* muſical ſounds are eſſentially diſtinct; the 
« former being conſtantly in motion from 
© the moment they commence; the latter 
e being at reſt for ſome given time in one 
* preciſe note.” 

If you aſk me whether the apoſtles ſpoke 
the Jeuiſb language in tones, or ſpoke in 
tones without pronouncing any- articulate 
words, I anfwer, I cannot determine. It 
ſhould ſeem from ſome of St. Paul's expreſ- 
ſions, in the fourteenth chapter of his firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, that by ſpeaking in 
a tongue, ywooa, he means ſpeaking in a 
certain tone without any words at all; but 
I ſuppoſe that the apoſtles, on the day of 


Pentecoſt, uttered real and ſignificant words; 


they ſpoke their tengue in tongues, They 
| ſpoke 
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ſpoke in the Jeuiſb tongue, Janaſw; Acts 
ii. 8, But they ſpoke it in tones, yAwooarg; 
Acts ii. 11. Be this as it might, it does not 
affect the general idea of ſpeaking, yawooar, 
in tongues, which is ſpeaking in mufical notes, 


either with or without words. 


„ N 


If you aſk where was the mighty wonder 


that Galileans ſhould be able to ſing a few 


Jewiſb tunes? J anſwer, I do not wonder at 
it: they might have learnt the tunes, as they 
had learnt the language, long before the day 
of Pentecoſt. And I aſk you in my turn, 
who ever did wonder at it? The wonder 
was, not that the apoſtles had the knowledge 
of the Jewiſh tongues, ynuooay, ver. viii. but 
that they ſhould ſing them in the manner 
and at the time they did. It was not the 
ability of ſpeaking in tongues, but the motive, 
that occaſioned all the aſtoniſhment. When 
I hear a religious family in my neighbour- 
hood ſing the praiſes of their Creator, at 
home on the evening of the Lord's day, I 


feel not the leaſt emotion of ſurpriſe. It is 


what they uſe to do, and I know the motive; 
and yet if I ſhould ſee them walking the 
ſtreet at midnight, and hear them ſinging at 
ſuch an unſeaſonable hour, and in ſuch an 
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improper place, I ſhould naturally be aſto- 
niſhed, and aſk, what meaneth this? But 
how perverſely would my ſurpriſe be con- 
ſtrued, if any ſhould infer from it, that I 
perceived ſomething miraculous in their 
knowledge of the hymn or the tune. 

There are indeed abundant intimations in 
this very chapter, that it was not merely the 
apoſtles ſpeaking, either in the Jeuiſp lan- 
guage, dixex]w, ver. 6. or in tones, yAwooa, 
ver. 11. but ſomething unuſual in the cir- 
cumſtances of their ſpeaking, which raiſed 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment. But, not to an- 
ticipate here the obſervations which will be 
introduced with more propriety in another 


place, I will turn my attention into a dif- 


ferent line, and to different objects; and 
immediately enter on that ſeries of argu- 
ments which evince the truth of this propo- 
ſition ;—1f zs certain that ſpeaking in tongues 
was not ſpeaking languages; it is probable that it 

was ſpeaking in tones. 
| SECT. I. It deſerves your conſideration, 
that the common idea of the gift of tongues 
derives all its ſupport from one ſingle text. 
We do hear them ſpeak in our tongues: yMwooas. 
Acts ii. 11. If ſpeaking in tongues means 
| h ſpeaking 


18-1 


ſpeaking in languages, it was not only a 


miracle, but a miracle of the firſt order. 
That men without education, without ſtudy, 
and without leiſure, ſhould know what are 


the arbitrary ſigns which people have agreed 
to uſe in order to expreſs their thoughts; — 
| that they ſhould find, arranged in their brain, 
all at once, and independently on their will, 
words which have not any natural connec- 
f tion with their ideas; that they ſhould be 
5 able, all at once, to combine ſounds after 


a new manner, —to adapt their organs of 
N | ſpeech inſtantly to the pronunciation of them, 
I | and to ſpeak with fluency, a language which 


they had never ſpoken before; in ſhort, to 
> ſpeak in the morning, languages, which but 
the evening before they were totally unac- 
> quainted with, —This certainly is a moſt 

: aſtoniſhing miracle! And yet the only ſeem- 
4 ing proof of its exiſtence, depends upon one 
> ſingle text; for if tongues does not mean lan- 
guages here, there is no other proof that ſuch 


1 a miracle was wrought, 


A miracle of this magnitude, one would 


| think, muſt frequently catch the mental eye, 
almoſt every where within the horizon of 
9 4 and obtrude itſelf into the con- 


verſation 
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verſation and writings both of the apoſtles 
and of their hiſtorian. And yet not one per- 
ſon is named with whom they converſed in 
an inſpired language; — ot one inſtance is 
recorded, where they ſpoke any language 
without having previouſly learnt it; — not one 


language is mentioned, of which they ac- 


quired the knowledge by an immediate com- 
munication from Gop; — not one ſentence can 
be produced where they ever claimed ſuch 
knowledge;—and the only text which 1s ap- 
pealed to, is neither the words of the apoſtles, 
of the hiſtorian, nor yet of Chriſtians; and 


at the ſame time ſo ambiguous, that it may 


mean tunes as well as languages; or rather ſo 
unambiguous, that if it does not mean tunes, 
it cannot mean languages. It is impoſlible 
to conceive that we ſhould meet with the 


miracle of languages couched up only in one 


ſhort ſentence, and lying, as it were incog. 
in the accidental exclamation of the multi- 
tude, while no trace of it ſhould be found 
in any other paſſage throughout all the New 
Teſtament. Such a miracle! and ſuch a proof 
of it! The idea is inadmiſſible. 
Sg. II. The ſuppoſition that yawooa, ?ongues, 
in this text, ſignifies tunes and not languages, 
| throws 


; 


JS. 


throws conſiderable light on the context. 


different ideas. 


1 On this ſuppoſition, I can give a reaſon why 


$.aXex/w is uſed at the eighth verſe, and 
yAwoous here: it is, becauſe they ſignify two 
I can give a reaſon why 


the firſt is uſed in the ſingular number, and 


, 


many tunes. 
variation of the adjective, why a is em- 
ployed before Janexſw, and euiſepar; before 
 VAWTTH5: it 15, becauſe Ty 10 d Nνννh Whew 
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the other in the plural: it is, becauſe they 


are intended to denote one language, and 
I can give a reaſon for the 


can mean but ſome one language which was 


common to all the multitude; whereas yue- 


why the hiſtorian has twice mentioned, that 
the multitude was amazed at what they 
heard: it is, becauſe they felt and expreſſed 
their amazement at two different times, and 
at two different objects. If the Jews were 
ſurpriſed to hear the apoſtles ſpeak in the 


» Tewiſh language, it was to be expected, that 
they would be alſo ſurpriſed to hear them 


* ſpeak in Jewiſh tunes. 
according to expectation. They expreſs their 


And it turns out 


ſurpriſe to hear them ſpeak in their language, 
C | "Mi 
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at the ſeventh and eighth verſes; where it 


is ſaid, They were all amazed, and marvelled, 
ſaying one to another, Behold! are not all theſe 


which ſpeak Galileans? and how hear we, every 
man, in our own tongue, (dane, language) 
wherein we were born? And they expreſs their 
ſurpriſe to hear them ſpeak in their tunes, at 
the eleventh and twelfth verſes; where it is 
ſaid, We do bear them ſpeak in our tongues, 
yAwooa, and they were all amazed, and in 
doubt, ſaying, What meaneth this? I can 
give a reaſon why the proſelytes from Rome 
did nat ſay with the Jews, in the firſt exclama- 
tion, Ve hear in our own TONGUE, aN, 
wherein we were born; yet join themſelves to 


them in the ſecond, and ſay, We do hear them 


ſpeak in our TONGUES, yAwroms: it is, becauſe 


they could not call the Jeuiſh language their 
native language; but there was a ſenſe in 
which they could, as proſelytes, call the 
Jeuiſb tunes their tunes. I can give a 
reaſon why the multitude, in the it excla- 
mation, after ſaying our tongue, dixxex[w, add, 


in which we were born; but add no ſuch words 


after our tongues, yAwooazs, in the ſecond; it 
is, becauſe that clauſe would be as improper 
after tunes, as it is proper after language. 

| Who 


N 
3 
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T Who ever heard of tunes in which a perſon was 
; | born? and who has not heard of *© native 
N language? I can give a reaſon why the 
4 hiſtorian, or the people, enumerates the dif- 
) ferent countries from which they had come, 
a not when they ſay at the eighth verſe, Je 
© 3 hear, every man, in our 0Wwn -TONGUE; but at 
1 4 the eleventh verſe, when they ſay, We do 
„ © hear them in our TONGUES; it is, becauſe the 
Vonder, that the apoſtles ſhould be heard 
n by every man in his own language, had no 
1 connection with the number, or countries, 
of the multitude who heard them, as it was 
„a language which was common to them all; 
O but the wonder, that a// ſhould hear them 
" in their own tunes, had a neceſſary reference 
ſe | to the number and countries of thoſe who 
head them; as, in order to be heard by each 
3 in his own tunes, they muſt have ſpoken in 
he a greater variety of tunes, the greater the 
* 4 number of nations which were preſent. 

a. I can give a reaſon why the multitude ex- 
d, | preſfed nothing but ſurpriſe, to hear the 
ds > apoſtles ſpeak in their tongue; but expreſs 
Kat $ furpriſe, doubt, and curioſity to hear them 
ſpeak in their fongues: it is, becauſe when 
ge. they heard them ſpeak in their /0ngue, adele, 
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that is, language, a little tranſient ſurpriſe 
was the only ſentiment which that could 
produce. They thought that Galileans could 
not ſpeak the Jewiſb language ſo well; but 


they find that they were miſtaken. There 


was no room to doubt any thing about the 
matter; no ſenſe in ſaying, what meaneth this? 
But when they heard them ſpeak in their 
tongues, ynuwooaxs, that is, tunes, there was 
room for doubt and enguiry, as well as for 
aftoniſhment; and it was natural to aſk, what 
can this mean? I can give a reaſon, laſtly, 
why ſome of the multitude concluded that 


the apoſtles were drunk, not becauſe they 


ſpoke in their fongue, but becauſe they ſpoke 
in their /o7gues. Thoſe mockers, no doubt, 
were perſons, indiſcriminately, of every na- 
tion then preſent, who heard what was 
ſpoken as well as the reſt, and who under- 
ſtood as much as the reſt, of what they 


heard; but who, becauſe the apoſtles ſpoke 


in tongues, in ſome remarkable tones, aſcribed 
what they heard to the effects of wine. 

But on the ſuppoſition, that yaworac;, 
tongues, at the eleventh verſe, 1s ſynonymous 
with dianex/mu, language, at the eighth, — no 


reaſon can be given why the ſame word | 


ſhould 


L * 


ſhould not be uſed in both verſes;—no reaſon 
can be given why the number 1s varied from 
tongue to tongues;—no reaſon can be given 
why the adjective is changed from dia to 
aui epœig, properly tranſlated, the one ſimply 
our, and the other emphatically ur own;— 
no reaſon can be given why the hiſtorian, or 
the multitude, ſhould repeat the ſame excla- 
mation of ſurpriſe at the diſtance of fo few 


verſes; — no reaſon can be given why the 


pProſelytes did not exclaim, with the Jews, We 


bear them ſpeak in our own TOXGuE; though 
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they exclaimed, We hear them ſpeak in our 
TONGUES;—No reaſon can be given why the 
words, „in which we were born,” which are 


immediately ſubjoined after © our tongue,” 


ſhould not be ſubjoined after © our tongues; 
—No reaſon can be given why the enumera- 
tion of the different countries, from which 
the multitude had come, is made only when 
they ſay, Ve do hear them in our TONGUES;— 
no reaſon can be given why they ſhould doubz, 
and ſay, What meaneth this? when they obſerve 
that the apoſtles ſpoke in their tongues; but 
expreſs no doubt or curiofity at all when they 
obſerve, that they ſpoke in their tongue; and, 
inſtead of ſaying, What meaneth this? aſk a 


C 3 very 
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very different queſtion, Are not theſe Galileans? 
—no reaſon can be given why they ſhould 
conclude, that the apoſtles were drunk, be- 
cauſe they ſpoke in their tongues, and not 
conclude it as well becauſe they ſpoke in 
their tongue; and no reaſon can be given why 
they ſhould draw ſuch a concluſion at all. 
The hypotheſis which affords a ſatisfactory 
explanation of ſo many difficulties in this 
_ paſſage, all inexplicable on yours, and which, 
at the ſame time, involves us in none pecu- 
liar to itſelf, you will acknowledge, is at 
leaſt plauſible, and deſerves a better fate than 
to be rejected without examination. 


$. III. The words joined in conſtruction 
with q\ucoa, almoſt determine the queſtion 
in favour of tones. 
We read of new tongues. It is ſaid pro- 
phetically of thoſe who ſhould be converted 
to Chriſtianity, by the apoſtles, They ſhall 
ſpeak with new tongues, Mark xvi. 17. New 
languages, you fay: but new to whom? To 
the ſpeakers, or to the hearers? They could 
not be new to thoſe who underſtood them; 
and thoſe who underſtood them not, could 
not know that they were languages. What 
perverſeneſs! 
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s? perverſeneſs! They were new to themſelves. 
Id And what occaſion then, I reply, to ſay neu 
e- at all? Todiſtinguiſh them, you will anſwer, 
ot from thoſe old ones which they ſpoke before. 


in It may be ſo. But why ſhould the epithet 
iy be qualified? Why ſhould not new tongues 
| | ſignify, tongues abſolutely new,—new to the 
ry _ ſpeakers—new to the hearers—and new to 
is all the world. They ſhall ſpeak in tones 
h, _ never ſpoken in before. 
We read of other tongues. The apoſtles 
at | ſpoke with other tongues; Acts ii, 4. It was 
n not ſaid of them, that they ſhould ſpeak with 
1 new tongues, and thoſe in which they ſpoke 
were Jewiſh; nudlepars YM, fay the Jes, 
Acts ii. 11. If nul epo be indeed not an 
error, for I ſhould find no great difficulty in 
ſuppoſing that the true reading is J,, . 
Ihe apoſtles, ſays the hiſtorian at verſe the 


* 

qd | fourth, ſpoke, e[epais VAWTT HG, in other tongues; 
1 F that is, in other tones than were vernacular 
W 5 or natural to them; and all the Jews from 
0 different nations heard them ſpeak, Jena 
d  VNwToaics in other tongues. 

z Ihhis expreſſion occurs alſo in 1 Cor. xiv. 21, 


d in a paſſage quoted by the apoſtle from Iaiah 
it xxvilii. 11. The prieſt and the prophet, ſays 
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he, have erred through ſtrong drink; they err 
in vifion, they ſtumble in judgment. To whom 
then, he aſks, will God teach knowledge? or 
whom ſhall he make to underſtand doctrine? He 
anſwers, Them that are weaned from the milk, 
and drawn from the breaſts; for with ſtammer- 
ing lips, and another tongue, will he ſpeak to 
this people; that is, to theſe drunkards. In 
St. Paul's compariſon, for he quotes the 
text only alluſively, the little children who 
ſpeak with fammering lips and other tongues, 
are the Chriſtians who ſpoke in tongues. But 

do little children, juſt weaned from the 
milk, ſpeak plain? Do flammering lips mean 
diſtinct pronunciation? and other tongues, 
the hearer's own tongue? Surely the liſpings 
of a child, and the bablings of an infant, 
are not the happieſt ſimile to denote the per- 
fect knowledge and the proper elocution of 
various languages. And if there be any oc- 
caſion to ſuppoſe, that tongues here is not to 
be underſtood literally, what can it ſignify 
but mere ſounds? 

We read often of ſpeaking with tongues; 
but we never read of underſtanding them. 
What was our Saviour's promiſe? They 
ſhall underſiand new tongues? No. Only, 

| They 
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They ſhall peak in them. What was it that 
7 raiſed the aſtoniſhment of the Jews? That 
the apoſtles underſtood their tongues? No. 
Only, That they ſpoke them. Speaking, and 
not underſtanding them, is the univerſal ex- 
preſſion. This is ſo evident and ſo remark- 
able, that ſome have concluded, the apoſtles 
"ſpoke languages without underſtanding them. 
| They were aware that not a ſingle text could 
be found, which ſeemed to ſay that the ſpeaker 
underſtocd his tongues; but they were not 
aware that fongues might mean tones. 
We read, that whether they be tongues they 
all ceaſe; (1 Cor. xiii. 8.) aue, filence, 
"Feſt, or pauſe. The very terms which are 
uſed in muſick at this day, and which, if 
they are at all applicable to language, are 
applicable to it not as language, but as mere 
found. The figurative uſe of the word tongue, 
for found, is fo natural, that common ſpeech 
affords a thouſand inſtances of it; and the 
word, in this ſenſe, is leſs metaphorical, and 


i ſs diſtant from its literal ſignification, than 
when it is uſed for language. 

We read of e y\wocw, which is tranſ- 

Hated piyxRSITIES of tongues: 1 Cor. xii. 10, 

8. But why diver/ities? Aigiperer; 1s the 

J word 
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word which fignifies diverfities: it occurs 


three times in this very chapter, and it is 1 
properly tranſlated. Dzverfities of gifts, verſe 
the fourth. Differences of adminiſtrationt, 


verſe the fifth. Di verſities of operations, verſe 
the ſixth. But yy does not denote variety 
and ſeparation; it denotes kindred and affinity, 
and means genera, or kinds, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from the ſpecies. Now family, conſan- 


guinity, or tribe, is an idea which coaleſces, 


I think, with tones or muſical ſounds, much 
more readily than with languages; becauſe, 
though languages have an affinity or rela- 
tion one to another, yet languages are not 
numerous enough to be claſſed into genera or 
kinds, and to be reckoned up by tribes and 
families. Every Corinthian Chriſtian who 
ſpoke with tongues, was maſter of a whole 
family of languages! You will not, 7 ſup- 
poſe, affirm that they were all literally new, 


and created by a miracle on purpoſe to be 
conferred upon the Corinthien Chriſtians, * 
Where in the world, then, could providence 


pick them up? 


Laſtly; We read, in 1 John iii. 18, Let us 'Þ 
not love in word, neither in tongue. The diſ- 
junctive neither more than ſeems to imply, 'Þ 

that 
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that word and tongue are here not ſynonymous, 
and that the latter can mean neither language, 
nor yet literally the member; and what elſe 
can it mean but tone? Indeed it muſt mean 
> fone, or at leaſt it cannot mean language, if 
the apoſtle wrote correctly, and attended 


or to the propriety and exactneſs of his an- 
5 titheſis. Let us not love in word, NEITHER in 
„ Tongue, but in deed and in truth—deed in op- 
poſition to word, and truth in oppoſition to 
5 | wk Perhaps there were, among the Chriſ- 
ans to whom he was writing, weak or falſe 
rethren, who appealed to their cant for the 
C oo of their love; or weak and honeſt 
helievers, who were diſpoſed to conſider this 
Kant, as the effect of integrity and zeal, in 
moſe who made uſe of it; and he tells them, 
5 that neither verbal profeſſions of regard, nor 
the affected tone of piety, are any indication 

pf a benevolent heart. 


g. IV. What evidence there does ariſe 
from the words in conſtruction with yauora, 
Is, I think, clearly in favour of tones; but it 
qs almoſt nothing compared with that which 
Ties from the uſe of the two words Jdiaaexiſo 

| and 
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and yawroz, It is very remarkable, that 
throughout the New Teſtament; though 


both words are promiſcuouſly tranſlated 
tongue; yet wherever tongue neceſſarily means 


language, the Greek is always &axex]og, Wit- 
neſs the following paſſages: That field is called 
in their proper tongue Aceldama. Acts 1. 19. 


How hear we, every man, in our own tongue 
wherein we were born. Acts 11.8. He pate 


unto them in the Hebrew tongue. Acts xxi. 40. 
When they heard that he ſpoke in the Hebrew 
tongue. Acts. xxii. 2. I heard a voice ſpeak- 
ing unto me, and ſaying, in the Hebrew tongue. 
Acts xxvi. 14. Theſe are all the paſſages in 
which the Greek word for tongue is dans; 
and theſe are all the paſſages in which tongue 
neceſſarily ſignifies language. 

With a reference to the gift of ſpeaking in 
tongues, the word tongue, in either of its 
numbers, occurs about four and twenty times; 


once in Mark, four times in the As of the © 


Apoſtles, and nineteen times in the firſt epiſtle 


to the Corinthians; but the Greek is always 


Yyawore in ſome of its variations. If ſpeak- 


ing in tongues means ſpeaking in languages, is 


it not ſtrange, that the Greek ſhould never 


be Jiaxex]o;? Is it not natural to conclude, 


from 


= 


mous with yAucra; at the eleventh verſe; 
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from the univerſal excluſion of &:zacx)o;, from 


the ſervice of this gift, and the univerſal 
adoption of y\uora, that the two words 
have not preciſely the ſame meaning?—that 


\ they have a different meaning?—that yawooe 


in the New Teſtament does not mean lan- 


8 


guage, at leaſt in reference to the gift of 
= tongues?—and that d , which means 


* language, was not the proper word to be 
i joined to Aa, in ſpeaking of the gift of 


© tongues, becauſe that gift was not the gift of 
languages. 
: '* Certainly there is ſome meaning, ſome 


4 propriety, ſome deſign, in this invariable uſe 


of theſe two words, and J, on Mr. Byrom's 
| Icheme, can give a very good explanation of 
Pt But in what manner can you account for 


4 this univerſal antipathy to the uſe of dee, 
where ſpeaking in tongues is mentioned, and 
| for this univerſal prejudice in favour of 


yore? You will not ſay that dase is 
appropriated to the Jewiſh, and that yauore 
1 denotes the other languages; becauſe, on your 


$ ” ſcheme, Jiehexlw, in Acts 11. 8. Me hear, 


every man, in our own tongue) means, every 
language, for you ſuppoſe it to be ſynony- 


and 
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and yaworas; at the eleventh, on your ſcheme, - 
means the Jewiſh as well as other lan- 
guages, becauſe the Judean and Jeruſalem 
Jews, as well as the reſt of the multitude, 7 
ſay, We do hear in our tongues. But if d, 
and yawore are ſynonyms here, what can be 
the reaſon why dA e is uſed no where be- 


ſides in reference to ſpeaking in tongues? 


It is nothing to the purpoſe to reply, that 
the writers had their choice to uſe which 
word they pleaſed. That is the very circum- 


ſtance on which my argument 1s founded. 


Why, I aſk, on the ſuppoſition that they 


word, did they not employ both indiſcrimi- 


nately, and uſe &xzx/o5, ſometimes at leaſt, 
inſtead of yAwooa? But they never con- 
found them, never uſe them promiſcuouſſy, 
and in ſpeaking of tongues always uſe yauoon. Þ 
And yet, notwithſtanding this predilection 
in favour of y\wcce, they inſtantly drop it, 
and adopt the diſcarded N, whenever 
they have occaſion to ſpeak of real language, 
though it be their own and favourite lan- 
guage. Who will not infer from this, that 
it was not a matter of indifference which of 
the two words they uſed? Who will not 


infer, 


* 4 
* 
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+ infer, that the gift of ſpeaking in tongues had 
as little connection with philology, as it 
had with Pauls journey to Damaſcus. 


$. V. The firſt promiſe of the gift of 
| ſpeaking in tongues was delivered in very 

figurative language; Ye ſhall be baptiſed with 
2 Holy Ghoſt. The evangeliſts, indeed, do 
not inform us in their goſpels, that Jeſus 
Chriſt ever delivered this promiſe; but they 
; repreſent John the Baptiſt as delivering it, 
| and ſaying, that Chriſt would baptize with 
the Holy Ghoſt and with fire. And Theolo- 
gians, imitatores, ſervum pecus, one after an- 
other, have always told us, that it meant, to 
be involved in calamities and perſecutions. 
An extraordinary promiſe indeed! But Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf however did, as well as John, 
deliver the promiſe; and jit meant not cala- 
mities and perſecutions, but the effuſion of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt, the prin- 
ipal effect of which was ſpeaking in tongues. 
þ hat Jeſus Chriſt did repeat this promiſe, 
after John the Baptiſt, to his apoſtle, and 
ans to be baptiſed with the Holy Ghoſt, 
gnifies to be inſpired to ſpeak in fongues, 
| I ppcars — from Peter's words in 

| Atts 
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AFs xi. 16. Giving a reaſon to ſome Jeuiſſ 

_ Chriſtians why he baptiſed Cornelius and his 
family who were heathens, he ſays, As 1 
began to ſpeak, the Holy Ghoſt fell on them as on © 
us at the beginning; then remembered I the word 
of the Lord, how that he ſaid, Fohn indeed bap- 
tiezd with water, but ye ſhall be bapriſed with 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

Ye ſhall be baptized wirn, or rather I, the 
Holy Ghoſt. Ye ſhall be immerſed in the 
Holy Ghoſt; the Holy Ghoſt ſhall cover and 
ſurround you. This is the figure; but what 
is the reality or the effects deſigned to be 
repreſented? The arrangement of words, or 
ideas in the brain, and the miraculous talent 
of underſtanding languages? or the impreſ- 
fions of a divine enthuſiaſm on the heart, 
and thoſe tumultuous and ſtrong ſenſations 3 
which would naturally expreſs themſelves in 
tones? Baptiſm in the Holy Ghoſt ſaggeſts the 
idea of ſome general and mechanical influ- ,* 
ence on the whole frame, rather than that of 

a partial influence on the underſtanding, | 
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§. VI. And the apoſtles, to whom this 3 

. Promiſe was made, never once had occaſion * 
to ſpeak or write any language which they 
had 


5 


n 


0 
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had not learnt in the uſual way. The twelve 


were profeſſedly the apoſtles of the circum- 


ciiſion, that is, of the Jeus; and it is moſt 


evident from the book of the Ads, (a book 
compiled on purpoſe to record the travels 


and preaching of the firſt heralds of Chriſ- 
tianity) that the c elde never preached to any 
people but to the eus and Samaritans. 


I. it does not appear, from the only 
authentic memoirs which we have of their 


is © life, that any of the eue ever departed 


4 from Jeruſalem, except Peter and John, and 
bey did not go beyond the limits of the holy 
land. Peter, indeed, at Ce/area preached to 
* Cornelius, who was not a Jeu; but there is 
4 no room to imagine that Cornelius did not 
underſtand the Jeuiſh language; on the con- 
4 trary, his long reſidence amongſt the Jews — 


which I infer from his being of good report 


& 
4 


. 


N among all the nations; (Acts xi. 22.) and his 


aquaintance with the ſcriptures, which 1 
infer from his fearing God - prove, that he 


underſtood the common language of Jude. 
Even on the day of Pentecoſt, there was 
no occaſion to uſe but one language, for all 
the multitude who heard the apoſtles under- 
ſtood the ſame language, as I have obſerved 
D already; 
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already; and it was that language, I obſerve 


further—it was that language, which made 


the three thouſand converts, and not the 
ſpeaking in frange tongues. 

Paul, indeed, was the apoſtle of the un- 
circumciſion, and preached to the Gentiles. 
But he muſt have underſtood Greek as well 
Hebrew, without any inſpiration, as he was 
by parentage a Jew, and by birth a Grectan. 
And what language did Paul ever write or 
ſpeak in, beſides Hebrew and Greek? As a 
ſcholar, and as a ſubject of the Roman 


Empire, he might have underſtood a little 


Latin; and but little, I imagine, elſe his 
epiſtle to the Latin Chriſtians would not 
have been written in the Grecian language. 


Twelve apoſtles to the circumciſion, and but 


one to the uncircumciſion. Twelve to the 
Jews, and one to all the world | beſides! 
What a diſproportion! But the reaſon is 


plain: the zwelve underſtood no language 


beſides Hebrew, and Paul underſtood Greek. 
To avoid all diſputes foreign to the lead- 


ing object of this Eſſay, I will readily grant, 


if you inſiſt upon it, that Peter, John, James, 
and Jude, wrote in Greek. The conceſſion 
does not at all affect the validity of my 

argument. 


„ 

1 argument. What I aſſert is, and I aſſert it 
on the authority of their own panegyriſt and 
* * hiſtorian, that before Pauls impriſonment 

at Rome, with an account of which the book 
of the A#s concludes, nat one of the apoſtles 
* 7 ſpoke in any language which he had not ac- 

N quired after the uſual manner; for, until 
that time (whatever they did afterwards) the 
twelve ſpoke none beſides Hebrew, and Paul 
2 none beſides Hebrew and Greek. That they 
> underſtood Greek twenty or thirty years after 
the day of Pentecoſt, is no proof that they 
* underſtood it by inſpiration. The gift of 
2 tongues was not conferred in order to enable 
the apoſtles to preach to every nation in its 
gon language; and I conclude therefore, 
that it was not the gift of languages. 


F. VII. Let us conſider then what was the 
real deſign of this gift, and whether that 
1 deſign was beſt anſwered on your hypotheſis 
N or on mine. The deſign of it was to inſpire 
4 3 the apoſtles and firſt Chriftians with zeal 
„ and fortitude in the cauſe of Chriſt. Jeſus, 
1 ſays the hiſtorian, (Acts i. 4, 5.) being 
aſſembled together with his apoſtles, commanded 
J them that they ſhould not depart from Jeruſalem, 
D 2 but 


„„ 


but wait for the promiſe of the Father, which, 
faith he, ye have heard of me. For John truly 


baptized with water, but ye ſhall be baptized | 


with the Holy Ghoſt, not many days hence. Ye 
ſhall receive power, after that the Holy Ghoſt is 
come upon you, and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me. 


Behold, I ſend the promiſe of my Father upon you; ; 


but tarry ye in the city of Jeruſalem until ye be 
endued with power from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. 

Theſe two texts preclude the poſſibility of 
miſtaking the proper uſe and intended effect 
of the effuſion of the Holy Ghoft; it was to 
inſpire the apoſtles with ardour and intre- 
pidity in their attachment to Jeſus Chriſt; 
and the proper paraphraſe of the words ſeems 
to be this: Jobn came to call men only to 


40 repentance, and he baptized with water 5 4 


“as an emblem of inward purity. I myſelf 


came with more extenſive views; not only 


* to preach repentance, but alſo to bear wit- 
* refs. to the truth; and to enable me, to fulfil 
ce this arduous commiſſion, God conferred 


e upon me the Holy Ghoſt. You are to be 


© entruſted with the ſame commiſſion, and 
« to be my witneſſes to the world; ye are 


no ſincere, but ye are yet weak and timid. ; 
* Your future character, as the advocates of 


cc my 


* I = + * - ae all 
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+ © my truth, calls for courage as well as for 
« ſincerity; and I will take care to ſupply 
« you with it; Ye ſhall be baptized with the 


| 1 ce Holy Ghoſt not many days hence. 


We have the ſame ſentiment in our 
Saviour's converſation with Nicodemus. You 
have often wondered, I dare ſay, what there 
was in Nicodemus's profeſſion of faith in 
1 Chriſt, to introduce the new birtb in our 
Saviour's reply, and to make him anſwer, 
* Perily, verily, 1 ſay unto thee, Except a man 
be born born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. John ii. 5, 
But the obſervation was exceeding appoſite, 
if by ſpirit we underſtand zeal and courage: 
Thy faith is juſt and excellent; but thou 


* * art weak and timid. To be my diſciple, 
es thou muſt be born of the ſpirit as well as 
of water, It is not enough that thou art 
= © a man of integrity, thou muſt be alſo a man 
| g * of intrepidity, if thou wouldſt enter into 
2 © the kingdom of God.” 


According to the general opinion of di- 


3 vines, the deſcent of th Holy Ghoſt on the 
day of Pentecoſt, was to confer upon the 
apoſtles the gift of infallibility, the power 


of working miracles, or the gratuitous know- 
D 3 ledge 
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ledge of languages. But what ſays the 
ſcripture? That it was to confer power and 
zeal, and nothing elſe; except what would 
be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch zeal 
and power; which the knowledge of lan- 
guages can never be ſuppoſed to be. The 
Holy Ghoſt (whether a perſon or a diſpoſi- 
tion, 1s not here the queſtion) 1s repreſented 
as reſiding in the firſt Chriſtians: and what 
was the manifeſtation of his reſidence in 
them? Their extraordinary knowicdge? No. 
Their miracles? Never; at leaſt, after a 
tediqus ſearch, I have not been able to find 
one text where miracles are aſcribed to the 
Holy Ghoſt; they are aſcribed to the Spirit 
of God, but not to the Holy Spirit. What 
then was the mark, the ſignal, or the mani- 
feſtation, of the preſence and reſidence of the 
Holy Ghoſt in men? It was uni verſally their 

ſpeaking with boldneſs. Speaking was the whole 
office of the Holy Ghoſt—ſpeaking boldly; 
and it is upon this account that he is ſome- 
times called the Comforter, or the Advocate. 1 

That not extraordinary knowledge, or the 1 


working of miracles, but only boldneſs of % 


ſpeech, was the characteriſtick indication of » 
| the preſence of the Holy Ghoſt, is moſt cer- 
tain, Whether a perſon had or had not any 


E 20:3 


knowledge revealed to him, or the power of 
working miracles communicated to him, he 
had the Holy Ghoſt, if he ſpoke with an 
intrepid zeal. The Holy Ghoft ſhall teach you 
in that ſame hour what ye ſhall ſpeak: Luke 
ii. 12. He ſhall teſtify of me: John xv. 26. 
© He ſhall reprove the world: John xvi. 8. That 
is, the Holy Ghoſt will enable you to aſſert 
and vindicate my cauſe and yours, and con- 
vert your cowardice into courage. ben 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, aid unto them, 
Te rilers of the people, and elders of Iſrael, Be 
þ it known to you all, that by the name of Jeſus 
» Chriſt of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raiſed from the dead, doth this man ſtand 
Were before you whole. Now, when they ſaw the 
* BOLDNEsSS of Peter and Jobn, they marvelled. 
Acts iv. 8-13. And when they had prayed, 
© the place was ſhaken where they were aſſembled 
together, and they were all filled with the Holy 
= Ghoſt, and they ſpake the word of God with 
® BoLDNEss. Acts iv. 31. Look ye out among you 
® ſeven men, full of the Holy Ghoſt and wiſdom; and 
9 they choſe Stephen, a man full of faith and of 
+ the Holy Ghoſt; and they were not able to refift 
Ae viſdom and $PIRIT by which he ſpoke. Acts 
vi. 3»< 10. Brother Saul, the Lord hath 
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ſent me, that thou mighteſt be filled with the Holy 


| Ghoſt; and firaightway Paul preached Chriſt 


in the ſynagogues, and increaſed the more in 
STRENGTH, Acts ix. 17, 20, 22. Then Paul, 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, ſet his eyes on Elymas 


the ſorcerer, and ſaid, O full of all ſubtilty, and 


all miſchief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy 
of all righteouſneſs, wilt thou not ceaſe to pervert 
the right way of the Lord? Acts xiu. 9, 10. 


Can you heſitate to allow, after all this 


evidence, that ſpeaking by the Holy Ghoft 
means ſpeakirg with a divine power, with 
a holy confidence, and religious zeal? or, 
that the apoſtle's ſpeaking in other tongues, as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt, means 
ſpeaking in other tones than the low, the 
tame, the languid, and the timid ones, in 
which they had hitherto ſpoken of their be- 
loved Lord? There was ſome real, neceſſary, 
and indiſſoluble connection between f peak- 
ing by the Holy Ghoſt and the poſſeſſion of 


courage: if they were not the ſame thing, 


they were moſt intimately related to each 
other; and the promiſe of the coming of the 
Holy Ghoſt meant, it is evident, the pro- 
miſe of being endowed with power 10 


magnanimity: Indeed the conſciov{** of 
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© poſſeſſing a miraculous gift of languages 
might convince the apoſtles that God was 
with them, and be a motive or a reaſon to 
make them willing to be brave and bold; but 
ſomething more than conviction in the mind 
is neceſſary to produce animation in the 
heart; and there is a vaſt difference between 
the actual poſſeſſion of zeal, and the mere 
deſire of poſſeſſing it. According to my 
ideas of the gift of tongues, it was as natu- 
rally connected with heroiſm, as an effect 1s 
connected with its cauſe. It was a proof and 
à pledge unto the apoſtles, that they were 
under the inſpiration of God—that the pro- 
ny was already fulfilled—and that the 
wer from on high was in fact received. 

n ſhort, this gift, on the common opinion, 
Fas only a motive to be courageous; on mine, 

was courage itſelf. And all ſcripture de- 
"ares for me, that ſpeaking by the Holy 
'Shoſt, was ſpeaking from ſome ſecret energy 
and efficacious impulſes, which either cauſed 
or accompanied a daring zeal; from zeal to 
"tones, the tranſition is eaſy and natural; but 
how zeal could produce the inſtantaneous 
Knowledge of languages, I ſhall leave you at 
Pur leiſure to explain. 
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$ VIII. And what were the emblems of 
this gift? A ruſhing wind, and tongues of 
fire. On my hypotheſis, they are natural, 
fignificant, and expreſſive emblems; becauſe J 
they are emblems of that animated zeal, that 
forcible aſſurance, and thoſe impetuous paſ- 
ſions, which would impel the apoſtles to 
ſpeak in tones. We perceive ſome analogy, 
ſome propriety, between the alluſive picture 
and the actual event alluded to. A ruſhing © 
wind, and tongues of fire, are an apt and a 
happy repreſentation of that impaſſioned 
vehemence which bears down all before it, J, 
and of that intenſe enthuſiaſm which breathes 3 
and burns in every word. 2 

But on your hypotheſis theſe emblem 
have no meaning at all. What has a ruſhing ® 
wind to do with the arrangement of ideas or 
words in the brain; or tongues of fire with 
the talent of underſtanding a little Greek or 
Latin, without having learnt it? If theſe ® 
were the effects, which the effuſion of the 
Spirit was to produce, and which were de- 
ſigned to be prefigured by thoſe emblems, g 
then any thing may be an emblem of any! d b 
thing; for the moſt vivacious fancy cannot 8! 
point out here one feature of reſemblance Wt 


between 


1 3 


object to be repreſented. 
Well; you ſay, Cannot this wind and 
theſe tongues be as truly emblematical of the 
ardours of enthuſiaſm, on the common 
ſcheme, as they are on mine? No, I reply, 
they cannot. It was in the power of Gop, 
no doubt, to give boldneſs to the apoſtles in 
e hat manner He pleaſed; and it was poſſible 
g for Him, for ought 1 know, to communicate 
4 unto them the gift of courage, at the ſame 


A 


4 time that you ſuppoſe He communicated to 


of courage were two diſtinct gifts, becauſe 
bey are ſtill emblems of the gift of 7ongues. 
The effuſion of the ſpirit was to produce one 
preciſe and determinate effect, and to com- 
municate but one ſingle and defined gift; 
that was, ſpeaking in rongues. It is of this 
gift that the ruſhing wind and flaming 


Ay 4 By ſome other means, and in another way; 
oth and they are no emblems at all of this gift, 
ce f 7ongues means languages, The text, it is 
en true, 
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true, does not expreſsly ſay that they were 
emblems; but what elſe could they be? They 
preceded ſpeaking in tongues; they preceded 
it but an inſtant, and they were in ſome 
view or other connected with it: they were 
not the proper cauſes of it; and if they were, 
wind and fire have no more connection with 
the knowledge than they have with the igno- 
rance of languages. As proper cauſes, what 
effects could they produce, but ſome altera- 
tion in the muſcular frame, in the tenſion of 
the paſſions, in the organs of ſenſe, or in 
the accents of ſpeech? And as prefigura- . 
tions, ſimilitudes, or fignificant omens, what 
could they repreſent but the ſame effects; the 
enthuſiaſm of ſpeaking in tones? 7 
And there appeared unto them, ſays our 
tranſlation, CLOveN- tongues like as of fire: but 
the ſentence may be tranſlated; And there 
appeared, DIVIDED, unto them tongues like as of * 
fire. However, let us retain the word cloven, 
and ſuppoſe it to be an attribute of theſe 
tongues; What myſterious meaning can it 
contain? Tongues of fire, or of flame, 
would naturally appear cloven or divided; 
or if their being c/oven or divided was ſym- | 
bolical of any thing, it was ſymbolical only 
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pf the cloven, divided, or inditinf# manner 
in which the apoſtles would ſpeak. So far 
from being an emblem, that either of them 
would ſpeak two or three languages at once, 
it was an emblem that he would not ſpeak . 


\ dne clearly and diſtinctly; but confuſedly, 
Z | mary and as if he ſpoke with a 
t Cloven or a double tongue. It was an emblem 
. that he would ſpeak in tones. 
4 1 F. IX. It is a circumſtance very unfavour- 
4 able to the common opinion, that the diſ- 
1 : Eiples on the day of Pentecoſt began to ſpeak 
r tongues when they were yet by themſelves, 


I me time before the multitude aſſembled; and 
1 as far as appears, when they had not the 
1 af expectation that any multitude af all 
ould aſſemble. And they were all filled with 
'Y 4 be Holy Ghoſt, and began to ſpeak with other 
Forgues. Acts ii. 4. It was by mere chance 
6 at the multitude aſſembled. Now when 
Wis was noiſed abroad, or, more literally, when 
his noiſe was made, the multitude came together. 
Acts ii. 6. Whether it was the noiſe of the 
Fuſting wind, or the noiſe of the apoſtles 
Waking, it was ſome noiſe which ſomebody 
. Wccidently heard in the houſe, and happened 
i; to 
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Why did they ſpeak in tongues before any 4 


ſhould have occaſion to preach in earneſt? 


power of enthuſiaſm, and which impel the 
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to mention unto others, that raiſed the peo- . 


ple's curioſity, and led them to aſſemble 5 2 


round the diſciples. If the gift of tongues 
was the gift of languages, to enable them to 7c 
ſpeak to every nation in its own language, 


were preſent to hear them? What end could 

they poſſibly propoſe to themſelves, to de- t 
claim aloud in various languages, without 
one hearer preſent to attend to them? Was * 


it to examine the goodneſs of the gift; to 
try how well they could uſe it; or to re- 


hearſe in readineſs againſt the time when they ? 


According to my opinion of it, the gift 
was deſigned for the comfort and confirma- 
tion of believers, and had no immediate re- ir 
ference at all to the advantage of unbelievers, i 
It meant thoſe ſtrong and overbearing in- 
fluences, which fill the heart with all the 


tongue in all the raptures of devotion, to 
utter melody and praiſe in preconceived tunes, A. 
or extemporary tones, ſuited to the feelings of 
the ſpeaker. The apoſtles ſpoke when they 
were by themſelves, becauſe what they ſpoke f 
regarded no perſon but Gop and themſelves. ® 

And 


. 


And they ſpoke in zones, becauſe they ſpoke 
T Fas they felt themſelves affected. T hey mag- 
mified Gop, for his wonderful works, in muſi- 
0 WF notes. | 


$. X. It is another circumſtance equally 
unfavourable to the common opinion, that 
the diſciples, who ſpoke in tongues on the day 
of Pentecoſt, ſpoke all at the ſame time. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
egan to ſpeak with other tongues. Acts ii. 4. 
"They ALL BEGAN 70 ſpeak; that is, they all 
pegan to {peak 7ogether, or before either of 
them had finiſhed ſpeaking. The phraſe 
{; vill not admit of any other meaning: it is 
the only meaning which it bears, or can bear, 
I common ſpeech, and ingenuity; or even 
Perverſeneſs itſelf, will never be able, by all 
he tortures of criticiſm, to make it confeſs 
he F hat it ever meant order and ſucceſſion. Are 
ne Wo? ALL theſe which ſpeak Golileans? Acts ii. 7. 
to We do hear Tue ſpeak in our tongues. Acts 
„% . 11. Theſe hearers did not mean that 
of Whey underſtocd all that the diſciples ſpoke; 
56 Vat was impoſſible. But they declare, un- 
ke $quivocally, that they heard them @// ſpeak; 
s, Ind they declare this the very moment they 
104 I aſſembled 
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' aſſembled round them. Now when this tas 
* noiſed abroad, the multitude came together, and 
were confounded, becauſe that every man heard © 
THEM ſpeak in his own language. Acts ii. 6. 
The inference is unavoidable; they muſt 
ſpeak all at the ſame time. fe 
This circumſtance is pointed out to us 
alſo in two other accounts which this hiſ- : 
torian gives of the collation of this gift. 
While Peter was yet preaching to Cornelius and 1 
his friends, The Holy Ghoft (ſays the text, 
Acts x. 44, 46.) fell on ATL them which beard J 
the word; and they who came with Peter beard | 
THEM ſpeak with tongues, When Paul had f 
laid his hands upon certain Ephefian diſciples, 
the Holy Ghoſt came on THEM, and THEY ſhake i 3 
with tongues; and all the men were about twelve. 
Acts xix. 6, 7. 1 
Not a doubt can remain, but that the p 
apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt ſpoke a at 
ence. And do you find in this circumſtance MF * 
an argument in favour of languages? Was 
this the way to apply the miraculous talent of 
languages? Was his the way to exhibit the 
miracle in its genuine greatneſs? Was his 
the way to make converts? Was this the 
way even to be understand at all? There 
needs 
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needs an Elias to reconcile the manner in 
which the gift of tongues was exerciſed with ® 
the idea of its being the gift of /anguages. 
Aukward and unaccountable as this 1s, 
on your ſcheme, it is, on mine, natural and 
proper. The apoſtles did not intend to be 
underſtood by others. They were borne 
away by an impetuous torrent of inſpiration, 
and in the tranſports of a divine delirium, 
expreſſing the devout feelings of hearts de- 
voted unto God. It was natural to do this 
in Z7ongues, in ſimultaneous tones, or in pre- 
compoſed tunes. They ſpoke all at the ſame 
time, becauſe they all at the ſame time felt the 
impulſes of the ſpirit; or becauſe when one 
began to ſpeak, and the ſweet airs of paradiſe 
vibrated on the ſocial and religious ear, the 
contagion would inevitably become general; 
* 4 and, by a ſympathy, however ill- underſtood 
in its cauſe, univerſally experienced in its 


at 

e effects, would inſtantly be communicated 
as from tongue to tongue, and from heart to 
of heart. 

he 


his} F §. XI. The apoſtles ſpoke in tongues as the 
he! ſpirit gave them UTTERANCE. AmTo@p9tyyouai, 
the word which is here tranſlated utterance, 
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is uſed only twice beſides in the New Teſta- 
ment; in As ii. 14, where it is tranſlated, 
ſimply, to ſay; Peter lifted up his voice, and 
ſaid; and in Ads xxvi. 25, where it is tranſ- 
lated to ſpeak forth; I am not mad, moſt noble 
Feſtus, but SPEAK FORTH the words of truth 
and ſaberneſs. But the proper ſignification of 
it is obvious enough, both from its primitive 
d&:yyoua, which means clamo, ſonum edo, and 
from thoſe ſtrong emotions in which Peter 
lifted up his voice, and Paul ſpoke forth. It is 
to ſpeak with vehemence and enthufiaſm: this, 
no doubt, was the manner in which Peter 
ſpoke, when he /;fted up bis voice to refute 
the charge of drunkenneſs produced againſt 
him and the other diſciples. And, no doubt, . 
but this was the manner in which Paul made 
his defence before Feſtus. It appears to me, 
that Fefus concluded Paul to be mad, from 
the manner of his delivery, as much as 
from the ſubject of his diſcourſe. No, 27 1 
the apoſtle, I am not mad. My ſubject, are 
* words of truth and ſoberneſs;” and my man- 
ner, the effect of zeal and vebemence. | *s. 
They ſpoke as the Spirit gave them UTTER- | Si 

ANCE. Why utterance? If they ſpoke dif- 
ferent languages, ſurely the expreſſion ought 
to 7 
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F o have been, as the Spirit gave them ideas, 
Jor at leaſt as it gave them wordt. What 
difference could it make, as far as the mere 


they ſpoke in Hebrew or in Welch? That 
power they had before; and it would remain 
always the ſame, and ſuffer no alteration . 
from the Spirit, let them ſpeak what language 
they would. Was it neceſſary to pronounce 
an inſpired language louder, more diſtinctly, 
or with greater emphaſis, than it was to pro- 
nounce their native language? Can any 
Teaſon, any phantom of a reaſon, be aſſigned, 
why the very ſame power of ſpeech which 
vas ſufficient for the delivery of an oration 
in Hebrew, ſhould no? be ſufficient for the 
Jelivery of the ſame oration in Greek or 
Latin? If other tongues be equivalent to other 
Inguages, where is the propriety of the re- 
Park, or where is the foundation for it, that 
Fe apoſtles fpoke with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance? What other ut- 
. Fence, what other force or vehemence, did it 
4 f quire to ſpeak in foreign tongues, than it 
R- id to ſpeak in their own tongue? For I 
f- g ppoſe you will allow that none of them 
ht Poke more than one language at a time: if 
toy E 2 either 
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their tones. He aſcribes both to the ame | 
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either of them ſpoke three or four languages 
at once, the caſe would be very different. 
Utterance however is the word; and on my 
interpretation of tongues, it is the right word, 
becauſe the whole miracle conſiſted in the 
manner of utterance. They ſpoke in Zones * 
as the Spirit gave them zeal and vebemence. 
Speaking a language in zones, it is obvious, 'PÞ 
is a very different thing from ſpeaking it 
without tones: it neceſſarily preſuppoſes ſtrong 
paſſions and animated feelings, and it would # 
of courſe be attended with expreſſive geſtures. *?* 
Thus it was on the day of Pentecoſt. Speak- 
ing in tongues preſented ſomething remark- * 
able to the eyes as well as to the ears of the 
multitude. There was ſomething in the 5 
exerciſe of the gift to be ſeen as well as to 
be heard. And Peter makes an apology for 
the geſtures of the ſpeakers as well as for 


cauſe. Jeſus bath ſhed forth this which ye now | 
SEE and bear. Acts 1 Il. 23. 


6 XII. It appears to me alſo exceeding 
probable, that it was the noiſe of the apoſtle's 14 
ſpeaking in /ongues which made the multi- 
tude to aſſemble. Now when this was noiſei © 

abroad, 
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| 1 
abroad, the multitude came together; Acts ii. 6. 
that is, began to come together, for we are 
not to ſuppoſe that the whole multitude met 
J. at the ſame inſtant. When this was noiſed 
abroad means, according to the tranſlators' 
idea, when this was rumoured abroad; that 
is, the news that the apoſtles were ſpeaking 
j in other tongues: but how came the firſt per- 


_ 2 houſe where they were aſſembled? It 
Was becauſe they ſpoke in tongues. So that 
our tranſlation juſtifies my inference, that it 
was the noiſe of the apoſtles' ſpeaking which 
. the people at firſt to the apoſtles' 
chamber. 


But though the tranſlators ſay, When this 


x 1 

yr vas noiſed abroad; what the hiſtorian ſays is 
4 

ne very different thing: his words are, yevopuern 

8 J rug Owns TevIng, when this NolsE was made; 


and by noiſe he means not rumour, news, or 
» ame, but mere noiſe. @®wmn, in the New 
18 * Teſtament, univerſally ſignifies either vox or 
by ſonitus, voice or ſound: it ſignifies vox, human 
i. voice, or the reſemblance of it, twenty times 
For one that it ſignifies ſonitus, or mere ſound; 
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and it never ſignifies fama, rumor, report, or 
news, All the queſtion then is, What noiſe | 
this was? You may fay that it was the 
ſound of the ruſhing wind mentioned at the 
fourth verſe; but you will ſay ſo, not only 
without evidence, but againſt all the evidence 
. which the context affords. How could the 
tranſient ſound of the wind, in the air, be 
any direction to guide them to the apoſtles; * 
or if it proceeded from the houſe where the 
apoſtles were aſſembled, it does not follow 
that the multitude could judge from «what | 
houſe 1t proceeded; for here analogy and | 
experience could be of no ſervice to them, 
as they had never heard ſuch a ſound before. 
But there is no room to ſuppoſe that they 
heard this ruſhing wind at all. You will 
grant that they did not ſee the fiery tongues; ® 
and they were no more intereſted in the for- 
mer than in the latter. The only noiſe which 
the hiſtorian ſays they wondered at, was that 
of the apoſties' peaking; and they enquire 
into the cauſe of no other. Beſides, © this | 
* noiſe” ſhould, in grammar, refer to that 
which was mentioned 4%, and which is 
neareſt to 1t—to the ſound of the tongues at 
the fourth mo and not to the ſound of the 4 N 
ind 


would inſtantly hear them when they begun 
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| zwind at the ſecond verſe. And what is ſtill 


more concluſive, the ſound of the wind from 
heaven, at the fourth verſe, is called ves, 
whereas © his noiſe,” at the ſixth, is called 
@twvy. 

Now if it be probable in any degree that 
it was the noiſe of the apoſtles ſpeaking with 
other tongues which firſt brought any part of 
the multitude together, it is in the ſame de- 
gree probable, that ſpeaking in tongues, was 
ſpeaking in tones. Why were they heard 
after they began to ſpeak with tongues any 
more than they were before when they ſpoke 
their common tongue? There was no cauſe, 
mechanical or moral, why they ſhould ſpeak 
one language louder than another; or why 
they ſhould be heard at a greater diſtance 
in an inſpired than in their native language. 
But every perſon can perceive, that they 
would be heard much further when they ſung 
than when they ralled; not only becauſe each 
of them would naturally ſpeak louder, but 
alſo, becauſe all of them ſpoke at the ſame 
time; and that the multitude, who did not 
hear a ſyllable, or a found, when they ſpoke 
the vernacular language in the uſual manner, 
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to ſpeak it in tunes, and aſſemble to the place 
to enquire into the cauſe or motive of ſo | 


extraordinary a phenomenon. 'The apoſtles 
were not linguiſts, and their fongues meant 
nothing leſs than languages. 


F. XIII. The apoſtles on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, in ſpeaking with tongues, did not ad- 
dreſs themſelves at all to the multitude; they 
ſpoke only to Gop, or in monologues to 
themſelves. They had begun to ſpeak before 
the multitude aſſembled; what they ſpoke 
therefore could not be intended for the mul- 
titude: they continued to ſpeak on after the 
multitude had aſſembled; but they did not 
direct any diſcourſe to them. Ve do hear 
them ſpeak, ſay the multitude: We do hear 
them ſpeak, but they do not ſpeak to us; they 
take no notice of us. Ve do hear them ſpeak 
the wonderful works of God: Acts ii. 11, Can 
this be the language of. perſons who are 
pointedly and pathetically addreſſed by a 
publick ſpeaker; and to whom he is directing 
his diſcourſe in the ſecond perſon? If the 
apoſtles were preaching to them, could the 
multitude feel themſelves at leiſure to con- 
verſe one with another, and to make their 

obſervations 
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f obſervations on the ſpeakers? It ſhould not 


ſeem ſo from that earneſtneſs with which 


they attended to the ſermon which Peter 


preached to them. And what could be the 


EZ reaſon why the eleven ſhould not have been 


able to make one convert, when Peter, by 


his diſcourſe, converted three thouſand people? 


But it is evident enough from the exordium, 


as well as from the ſubject of that diſcourſe, 


if we had no other evidence, that 1t was the 
t ſermon addreſſed on that day to the peo- 
ple, and that zone of the apoſtles had at that 
time preached to them before. Indeed from 
every account which the New Teſtament 
gives us of ſpeaking in tongues, 1t may be 
inferred, that the ſpeakers never addreſſed 
themſelves to thoſe who might be preſent, 
but ſpoke the varied movements of their 
hearts only to Gop and to themſelves. And 


with reſpect to Cornelius and his friends, the 
Fuſtorian in effect ſays, that they did not 


ſpeak to the company; for his language 1s, 
The Holy Ghoſt fell upon them; and they, that 
is, the company, heard them ſpeak with tongues, 

Acts x. 46, | 
If the apoſtles other tongues were real lan- 
guages, and if the multitude did not all 
underſtand 
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underſtand the ſame language, and if the 
apoſtles had theſe languages to qualify them 
to ſpeak intelligibly to the multitude, why | 
did they not ſpeak to them? Why did they 
not propoſe to them ſome doctrine to be 
believed, or ſome precept to be obſerved; Þ 
ſome virtue to be acquired, or ſome vice to 
be abandoned? But they neither teach, ex- | 
hort, nor rebuke. They prove nothing; they | 
affirm nothing; they ſay not one word to the | 
multitude; the multitude hear them ſpeak, 
and that is all. Were they fo elated with | 
the gift, that they forgot to what purpoſe it 
was conferred upon them? or, are you miſ- 
taken in the interpretation of it? 
Moved by the Holy Ghoſt, and overborne 

by thoſe impulſes which they had neither | 
ability nor inclination to repreſs, they began 
to ſpeak in tones. The multitude heard them, 
and aſſembled round them: but they con- 
tinued to ſpeak on, without ſhame or fear. 
They were too much in earneſt to attend to f 
other objects. They were neither inter- 
rupted, nor yet diſturbed in their ſoliloquies, 
by the impertinent curioſity of the multi- 
tude. They were expreſſing the devout feel- 
ings of their hearts. They had nothing to 

| ſay | 
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4 fay to the multitude, and they were perhaps 
inſenſible of their preſence. 


$. XIV. If we conſider the et which 


the apoſtles' ſpeaking had on the multitude, 
we ſhall think it much more probable, that 
they ſpoke in tones, than that they ſpoke in 


languages. Thoſe effects were, aſtoniſhment, 
doubt, and contempt. And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, ſaying one to another, what 
meaneth this? Others mocking, ſaid, Theſe men 
are full of new wine. Acts 11. 12, 13. If it 
be fair to gueſs at the cauſe from the effects, 
we mult conclude, that the cauſe of theſe 
effects was ſpeaking in tones; for this alone 
was ſufficient to produce them: it muſt have 
produced theſe effects, and it could have pro- 
duced no other. 

According to my TIO of this affair, the 
apoſtles ſpoke the Jewiſh language in certain 
tones. They ſpoke together, all, at the ſame 


time, with great vehemence, and perhaps 


without being conſcious that they were 
ſpeaking at all; and with thoſe geſticula- 
tions, which might perhaps tranſgreſs the 
rules of ſtrict propriety; but they did not 
ſpeak to the multitude. The multitude 

might 
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might hear a word now and then, but it was | 


ft. AY 


impoſſible that they ſhould be able to make | 


any ſenſe of what they heard. 
That the multitude heard nothing intel- 


ligible and diſtinct, is moſt certain from the | 


two very different and almoſt oppoſite opi- 
nions, into which they were divided, reſpect- 
ing the character of the ſpeakers, and of their 
tongues. One part affirmed, that the apoſtles 
were ſpeaking the wonderful works of God; 
and the other affirmed, that the apoſtles were 
drunk, The one ſaid, that theſe fongues were 
the effect of the inſpiration of Gop; and the 
other, of the inſpiration of wine. The one 
ſaid, that it was a religious aſſembly; and the 
other, that it was a bacchanalian rout. Opi- 
nions ſo different could not be entertained 
by perſons who underſtood all that they 
heard, and who heard plain and connected 
diſcourſes. The apoſtles muſt have ſelected 
their ſubjects moſt injudiciouſly indeed, and 
delivered them in a manner moſt unaccount- 
ably ſtrange, to puzzle their hearers to ſuch 
a degree as this, and to render it doubtful 
whether what they ſpoke was the ſober lan- 
guage of devotion, or the idiot-gabble of 
ebriety, | 


Speaking 
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Speaking languages could never produce 
contempt and the ſuſpicion of drunkenneſs. 
Say not that the mockers did not underſtand 
an apoſtle when he ſpoke in a language dif- 
ferent from theirs: for without repeating 
here, what I have replied before to this 
evaſive anſwer, and without obſerving how 
eaſy and how natural it was for them, when 
they did not underſtand him, to aſk the reſt, 
whether they underſtood him, as there was 
one language which was common to them 
all, and in which they all could converſe one 
with another, let me now aſk only, Did 


theſe mockers underſtand him when he ſpoke 


in their own language? If they heard him 
ſpeak like a ſober man, in that language, 
how could they imagine that the next minute 
he was drunk? They ſaw that he did not 
drink there. And if they perceived that he 
was ſober when he ſpoke Hebrew, they could 
not conclude that he was drunk when he 
ſpoke Greek, whether they underſtood him 
or not. \ 

And the gift of languages, as it could not 
produce thoſe effects, which were actually 
produced on the hearers, ſo it muſt have 
produced others, which however were not 

produced 
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produced on the minds of any. Mark the 
ſentiments with which they are impreſſed, 
when Peter preaches to them. See the pro- 
found attention which they give to his ſer- 
mon. They are all ſilence, and ſpeak not a 
word one to another. See the reſpe& which 
they ſhew to his perſon. They neither in- 
terrupt him, nor even in a whiſper aſk, I. 
not this a Galilean? See the docility with 
which they receive his inſtruction. Three 
thouſand of them become converts to Chriſ- 
tianity; and though ſome remain uncon- 
verted, yet none of them mocking, ſays, This 
man is full of new wine. Why did not the 
diſcourſes of the other apoſtles have the ſame 
effects upon the multitude as Peter's dif- 
courſe had? Did they carry leſs conviction 
with them, becauſe they were delivered in an 
inſpired language? The other apoſtles de- 
livered no diſcourſes, they only ſpoke in 
tones to Gop and to themſelves. 


$. XV. I proceed to Peter's defence of 
himſelf and of the eleven; and that furniſhes 
me with another argument againſt the com- 
mon opinion, and in favour of Mr. Byrom's. 
He denies, that their ſpeaking with tongues 


was 
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was the effect of drunkenneſs, and then he 


points out the real cauſe of it. His method 
was natural and regular. 

Theſe men are full of new wine. A charge 
ſo odious required to be refuted; and a 
charge, on your ſcheme, ſo palpably falſe, it 
was ealy to refute. Nothing more was 
neceſſary than to appeal to the audience at 
large. Peter might have ſaid to the accuſers, 
« You fay that we are drunk, becauſe you 
* did not underſtand us when we ſpoke in a 
e language different from your own; but 
<« you heard us ſpeak in your «wr language: 
„Did we then ſhew any ſymptom of drunk- 
* enneſs? And why do ye not aſk thoſe 
* who underſtand other languages, whether 
* we really talked thoſe languages, or only 
© talked an unintelligible jargon. I appeal 
te to all the multitude, if ſome of them did 
* not always underſtand us, and if every in- 
“ dividual has not heard us ſpeak in his own 
* lariguage. That ye ſhould not know 
« from what ſource we have derived our 
* {kill in languages, is very excuſable; but 
* nothing can excuſe the perverſeneſs and 
* abſurdity of attributing it to drunken- 
« nefs.” 

This, 
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This, or ſomething like it, Peter might 
have ſaid; but what did he ſay? What were 
thoſe ſtrong reaſons which he adduced to 
prove the falſchood of the charge, and to 
confound the adverſaries? Inſtead of weaken- 
ing his cauſe by a multiplicity of arguments, 
he collected his whole ſtrength into one point, 
and reſted his defence upon the evidence 
which would ariſe from one fingle fact. Theſe 
are not drunken as ye ſuppoſe, ſeeing: ſeeing 
what? Seeing they talk ſober ſenſe? Seeing 
they reaſon well in good Perfick, Greek, and 
Latin? Seeing they ſpeak with fluency, 
languages which they have never learnt, and 
which they have never ſpoke before? No. 
But ſeeing it is but the third hour of the day. 
I Acts ii. 15. In the name of wonder, wiſ-W 
| dom, common ſenſe, and every thing human, 
4 except abſolute idiotiſm, what did Peter 
N | mean? Did he intend to turn evidence 
againſt himſelf, and by the weakneſs of his 
. reaſoning to juſtify the ſuſpicion of his ac- « 
; cuſers? or, did he intend to defend himſelf? MF 
What charm then ſtupified his brain? What 1 
evil demon faſcinated his ſenſes? To offer 
ſuch an argument to refute an infamous ac- 
cuſation, when he might have offered ſuch Wl | 

another, 
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1 
another. To produce an argument of ſtraw, 


weak and light, and hollow as the worth- 
leſs ſtuff which gives it its name, when he 


might have produced concluſive proof and 


demonſtration! For how much leſs than 
demonſtration would it have been, when the 
whole company declared, that /ome of them 
akvays underſtood what the apoſtles ſpoke. 
But, on my ſcheme, the only defence 
which Peter could make was that which he 


actually made. The mockers accuſed the 


apoſtles of drunkenneſs, becauſe they heard 
them ſpeak in their /ongues, in ſome peculiar 
tones; and there was no way of refuting the 
accuſation, but by obſerving how improbable 
it was that they ſhould be drunk ſo early. It 
was in vain to appeal to the fongues in which 
they had ſpoken, for on thoſe very fongues 
was the ſuſpicion and the charge founded. 

Having denied that ebriety was the cauſe 
of the ſtrange phenomenon, the apoſtle pro- 
ceeds to explain the real cauſe of it, which 
was, the effuſion of the Spirit of God accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Joel. 


$. XVI. And that prophecy, of which 
eaten g in tongues is declared to be the ac- 
F compliſhment, 
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compliſhment, ſeems much more to favour | 
my hypotheſis than yours. It is in Joel ii. 28; | 


and is quoted by Peter in Acts ii. 17. This 1s 
that which was ſpoken by the prophet Joel; And 
it ſhall come to paſs in the laſt days, ſaith God, 
Twill pour out of my Spirit upon all fleſh; and 
your ſons and your daughters ſhall propheſy; and 
your young men ſhall ſee viſions, and your old men 
ſhall dream dreams: And on my ſervants, and 
on my hand-maidens, I will pour out in thoſe 
days of my Spirit, and they ſhall propheſy. Is 
there any thing in theſe words which has 
the moſt diſtant reference to a miraculous 
talent of underſtanding various languages? 


Is it probable, is it poſſible, that the meaning 


of the promiſe ſhould be © I will make poly- 
e glot ſpeakers of you; you ſhall all talk 
* Greek, and Latin, and Celtic, and what 
« not?” Does dreaming dreams ſignify de- 
clining a Latin noun; or ſeeing viſions, con- 
jugating a Greek verb? And propheſying, 
whatever it means, can never mean the 
knowledge of languages. | 

The prophet deſcribes the effects of the 
Spirit not on the underſtanding or the me- 
mory, but on the imagination, on the paſ- 


ſions, and on the animal frame. He deſcribes 
| effects 
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effects which have no relation to the under- 
; & ſtanding of languages, which are utterly 
 # incompatible with the cold and regular ar- 
rangement of ideas or words in the brain, 
and which muſt diſqualify a perſon, in ſome 
/ } meaſure, for ſpeaking, as well as he other- 
1 F wiſe might, that language which he under- 
! ©} ſtood already. ; 
4 Peter accounts for the apoſtles ſpeaking in, 
e tongues, by ſaying that it was the accompliſh- 
ment of this prophecy. On my theory he 
accounts for it naturally and rationally; on 
s FF yours he does not account for it af all. On 
mine, the prophecy was really and /iterally 
S fulfilled on the day of Pentecoſt; on yours, 
it had no neceſſary or immediate reference to 
Ik that day: on mine, it was by the apoſtle pro- 
at F duced with ſtrict juſtice and propriety; on 
e- © yours, it is nothing to the purpoſe. 


g F. XVII. Turning now from the day of 
he W Pentecoſt, let us advert to our Saviour's 

promiſe or prediction of this gift to all be- 
he lievers, in Mark xvi. 17. They ſhall ſpeak 
e- with new tongues. In an obſcure village, and 
- in a diſtant corner of Judea, a Jewiſb cotta- 
es ger turns Chriſtian, and is inſpired with the 
ts F 2 knowledge 
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knowledge of new languages. What is he to 
ſpeak in them? Any thing which relates to 
the common concerns of the world, or only 
the things which relate to religion and to 
Gop? When is he ſpeak in them? At home, 
daily, and in the market-place, or only on 
holy days, on Sundays, in the church, and 
upon ſome extraordinary occaſions? To whom 
ſhall he ſpeak in them? His neighbours, who 
are unbelievers, and who underſtand no lan- 
guage but their own, cannot underſtand a 
ſyllable of them, nor even tell whether he 
talks real languages or mere gibberiſh. . How 
many does he ſpeak in? New tongues, 1 
ſhould think, muſt mean three or four at 
leaſt. And do you imagine, that the firſt 
believers 1n general were enabled, each, to 
ſpeak three or four new languages? How 
ſhall he be ſure himſelf that he does in reality 
ſpeak them? How ſhall he ſatisfy himſelf, 
that the ſounds which he utters are Latin 
words, or Greek words, or the words of any 
language? He muſt take ſome opportu- 
ce nity to ſpeak to them before his fellow 
* Chxiſtians, who are inſpired to ſpeak new 
languages too.“ But there are no Chriſ- 
tians beſides himſelf in the place; and if there 

were, 
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| were, they might not be inſpired with the 
| knowledge of the ſame preciſe languages with 
| him. What then ſhall he do? He muſt 
( fend to Rome and Athens for proper books, 
* and read them.” But the poor man can- 
not read. Why then he muſt go himſelf 
« to Greece and [taly, and converſe with 
** the natives.” And muſt he take ſimilar 
methods to ſatisfy himſelf about the reality 
of his other two languages? What a plague 
theſe new tongues muſt be to him. | 

Our Saviour, by the promiſe, intended to 
convey to believers ſome kind of comfort. 
But how little, at beſt, does it amount to on 
the common idea! Go, my apoſtles; Go, 
and preach my goſpel to every creature. Per- 
ſuade people, by every argument, to believe 
in me. Bid them not be diſcouraged by the 
hatred and perſecutions of the world. Diſ- 
play before them the conſolations of Chriſ- 
tianity: tell them, that I will enable them 
to ſpeak in Greek, in Arabic, and in Welch. 
* But on my idea of it, ſpeaking in new 
v WW 7ongues had a moſt ſignificant meaning, and 
v © conveyed a moſt conſolatory promiſe: The 
man who ſpoke with all the glow of enthu- 
ſiaſm, in the moſt fervent tones, muſt be 
F'q- moved 
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moved by ſome extraordinary impulſes, and 
poſſeſs that bold and daring vehemence which 
would raiſe him ſuperior to the ſenſe of dif- 
ficulties. He could never doubt the exiſtence 
and reality of his own feelings; and the pre- 
ternatural ſenſations which he felt would be 
unto him a perpetual ſource of zeal and 
comfort. 


$. XVIII. According to our Saviour's 
promiſe, and the prophet's prediction, the 
gift of ſpeaking in tongues was conferred 
upon private Chriſtians and believers in 
general, as well as upon the apoſtles; not 
indeed upon every individual, but indiſcri- 
minately, and without diſtinction of rank or 
office. It is moſt probable that it was con- 
ferred, on the day of Pentecoſt, not only 
upon the twelve apoſtles, but upon the hun- 
dred and twenty diſciples. It 1s certain that 
it was conferred upon the Samaritan believers, 
Aﬀs vin. 17; upon ſome Ephejian believers, 
As xix. 6; upon Cornelius and all his family; 
and upon many in the Corinthian church. 
And Peter promiſes it to all in general. Re- 
bent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Feſus Chrift, for the remiſſion of fins, 
and ye ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Acts 11. 38, 


44 -] 


Will any perſon be ſo weak as to aſſert, 
that all theſe believers had this gift to qualify 
them to become miſſionaries of the goſpel in 
foreign parts? It was actually conferred 
upon private Chriſtians, upon thoſe who 
were never to be called to preach at all, and 
who could never have occaſion to ſpeak any 
language but their own: 1t was not therefore 
the gift of languages. How far it may be 
right to argue, by analogy, from nature to 
miracles, I cannot tell: but ir the author of 
nature and the author of miracles be the 
ſame being, and have a conſiſtent character, 
it is not eaſy to imagine that he acts, in theſe 
two departments of his works, upon prin- 
ciples diametrically oppofite. See the won- 
derful fabrick of the univerſe; and mark the 
wiſdom and ceconomy which every where 
appear! How ſimple the laws which govern 
all its phenomena! How few the cauſes 
which produce that variety of effects, ſo 
beautiful and fo uſeful! No more laws are 
eſtabliſhed, no more cauſes are employed, or 
indeed can exiſt, than are abſolutely neceſſary 
to work out the deſigned end; nor 1s there 
one atom more in the compoſition of this 


earth than was neceſſary to make the earth 
to 
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to be what it is! Turn now and contem- 
plate the gift of tongues. Is it credible that 
Gop, by an immediate communication from 
himſelf, ſhould confer upon thouſands of 
private Chriſtians, the knowledge of various 
languages, which they never ſhould have 
. occaſion to ſpeak as long as they lived? Is 
it credible that He, who in the operations of 
nature 1s ſo frugal, ſhould in his miraculous 
operations be ſo profuſe; and all to no effect? 
Ts it credible that Gop, who does nothing in 
vain, ſhouid beſtow upon a perſon four new 
arms, on purpoſe that they might be tied 
up behind him? or, ſix new eyes, on pur- 
poſe that they ſhould be always ſhut? Is 
it credible?——But I muſt proceed to other 


arguments, 


$. XIX. It is acknowledged by the more 
rational Chriſtians, that this gift was not of 
a ſtable or permanent nature. Dr. Middleton 
ſays, that it was adapted to peculiar occa- 
ſions, and withdrawn again as ſoon as it had 
ſerved the particular purpoſe for which it 
was beſtowed. That it did not conſtantly 
adhere to the apoſtles and firſt converts, but 
was communicated only by fits and ſtarts, 
| | and 


E 


and on particular occaſions, I will readily 


was not the gift of languages. It is indeed 
very probable, that no perſon ever had a 
diſcretionary power, which always remained 
with him, to work miracles; and it is cer- 
tain, I think, that the apoſtles could work 
them only occaſionally, and when they were 
moved by ſome extraordinary impulſe. But 
I affirm, that the ſupernatural knowledge of 
languages ſhould be compared, not to the 
cauſe, but to the efe&s of miracles; and that 
it ſtands exactly in the fame predicament, 
not with the power of working miracles, but 
with the advantages received from miracles 
wrought, Giving a new language to him 
who had but one, 1s preciſely the ſame thing 
as giving a new leg to the maimed, who had 
but one. To beſtow either was a miracle; 
but when the miracle was performed, when 
the new leg or the new language was re- 
ceived, the effects of it, and the advantages 
to be derived from 1t, were not temporary 
and occaſional, but permanent and conſtant. 

On my ſcheme this gift could not, in its 
very nature, but be occaſional; becauſe it 


meant only a certain degree of enthuſiaſm, 
which 


grant; but I muſt infer from this, that it . 
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which no perſon could exerciſe or poſſeſs at 
will. It was the immediate inſpiration of 
the Holy Ghoſt; that inſpiration, while 
it laſted, would produce its proper effects; 
and when it ceaſed, thoſe effects would ceaſe 
of courſe. 


$. XX. This inſpiration is denoted by 
various phraſes. It is called the Holy Ghoſt; 
the gif? of the Holy Ghoſt; the pouring out, the 
coming, the giving, and the receiping, of the 
Holy Ghoſt. If I thought that my cauſe were 
not a very good one, or that 1t needed every 
ſupport which I could give unto it, I would 
certainly avail myſelf of one or two of theſe 
phraſes, and employ them in its ſervice. But 
as this 1s not the caſe, I am not at all cager 
to catch at their aſſiſtance. There 1s, how- 
ever, another phraſe, which it would be 
wrong entirely to diſregard. With an aſpect 
more ſignificant than the reſt, marked with 
bolder features, and delivering its evidence 
in a more deciſive tone, it demands to. be 
heard. It 1s the falling of the Holy Ghoſt 
upon the ſpeakers. The Holy Ghoft fell on all 
them which heard the word, and they ſbake with 


tongues, Acts x. 44—47. Let this Holy 


Ghoſt, 
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Ghoſt, this peculiar breath or wind, mean 


a cauſe, ſupernatural and metaphyſical, or 
even merely phyſical and natural, it was 
certainly a cauſe too fine to be viſible to 
mortal ſight; and the moſt penetrating eye 
could not perceive the manner of its deſcent: 
the manner of its deſcent, however, is aſcer- 
tained in the book of Ads, and more than 
once defined to be that of falling. The word 


implies ſuddenneſs and violence: but from 


whence could the idea be derived? It was 
ſuggeſted, moſt undoubtedly, by the effects. 
There was ſomething in © the ſpeaking with 
e fongues which led the mind to conceive of 
the deſcent of the agent under the idea of 
falling. And fo there muſt have been, if the 
effect was ſpeaking in Zones. The violent 
agitations into which the ſpeakers were 
thrown, and the peculiar inflections of voice 
with which they, on a ſudden, ſpoke, would 
naturally ſuggeſt the notion of the Spirit's 
falling upon them. But if the effect were 
ſpeaking languages, I fee nothing in this 
which could poſſibly indicate ſuch an idea 
reſpecting the mode of operation in the cauſe; 
as there was no reaſon why the ſpeakers 
ſhould begin to deliver an harangue, in 
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Greek, more abruptly than they would in 
Hebrew; or why they ſhould ſpeak an in- 
ſpired language with any other emotions 
than they did their native language. Ac- 
count for it how you will, it 1s an incontro- 
vertible fact, that though many gifts are 
aſcribed to the Spirit, yet ſpeaking in tongues 
is the only one which 1s aſcribed to the 
Spirit's falling upon men; and that the © gift 
* of the Holy Ghoſt” means not the gift of 
miracles in general; but, determinately, the 
gift of tongues. 

My hypotheſis accounts for it very natu- 
rally and very eafily. Though there were 
diverſities of gifts, as Paul ſays, and all from 
the ſame ſpirit, yet there was this difference 
between ſpeaking in tongues and the other 
gifts, that this conſiſted ſolely in the incli- 


nation or propenſity to ſpeak; whereas the 


others implied the communication, or the 
attainment, either of knowledge or power. 
They had no neceſſary connection with the 
holineſs or piety of the perſon to whom they 
were communicated; and a man, for in- 
ſtance, might be devout in the extreme, and 
not poſſeſs the gifts of healings, or of the 
diſcernment of ſpirits, But the gift of 

ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking in tongues, was conſidered only as 


the neceſſary effect of an high degree of de- 
votion; and it was therefore, with much 
propriety, called (excluſively) the gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt. A miraculous knowledge, or 
a miraculous power, were here out of the 
queſtion; for here a miraculous utterance 
was the whole of the gift. 

And it requires no uncommon penetration, 
to perceive from the accqunts which the 
hiſtorian of the apoſtles, whether Luke or 
Timothy, gives of this gift, that it was exer- 
ciſed in conſequence of ſudden and unex- 
pected impulſes. The ſpeakers were ſeized 
in an inſtant with ſome violent agitations, 
and changed in an inſtant the natural ſound 
of their voice. On the day of Pentecoſt the 
ruſhing wind was heard, and the flaming 
tongues were ſeen, on a ſudden; and the 
apoſtles as ſuddenly felt themſelves moved 
to ſpeak in tongues. At Epheſus, the twelve 
diſciples for whom Paul prayed, ſpoke with 
tongues the very moment that he laid his 
hands upon them. And while Peter was yet 
preaching, the Holy Ghoſt fell on Cornelius 
and his family, and they ſpoke in tongues, 
Inſtantancouſly, and in the midſt of his 

ſermon, 
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ſermon, they interrupt him, and involunta- 


rily put an end to it. The impulſe was as 
ſudden and as violent as it was irrefiſtible: 
it was impoſſible not to aſcribe ſuch ſudden 
effects to an operation as ſudden in the cauſe, 
and to deſcribe the manner of that opera- 
tion, by calling it the * of the =p 
Ghoſt. | 


$. XXI. I diſcern alſo, I think, in Simon 
of Samaria's fin, a ſtrong preſumptive argu- 
ment, that this gift was not the gift of 
languages. When Simon ſaw, that through 
laying on of the apoſtles hands, the Holy Ghoſt, 
(that is, be gift of tongues) was given, he 
offered them money, ſaying, Give me alſo this 


power, that on whomſoever I lay hands, he may 


receive the Holy Ghoſt; that is, ſpeak with 
tongues: for univerſally to give or to receive 
the Holy Ghoft, is to give or receive the gift 
of ſpeaking with tongues. But Peter ſaid 
unto him, Thy money periſh with thee, becauſe 
thou haſt thought that the gift of God may be 
purchaſed with money. Thou haſt neither part 
nor lot in this matter, for thy heart 1s not right 


in the fight of God. Acts viii. 18—20, 


What 


it 


E 


What was Simon's crime? Did he think 
that the apoſtles could confer this gift upon 
whom they pleaſed? or, did he think that, 
for a reward, they might be induced to con- 
fer it upon him? But where was the great 
crime of all this? Was it to be expected 
that a young convert ſhould perfectly under- 
ſtand the philoſophy of miracles, or infallibly 
know the apoſtles' hearts? Surely a man 
might be a line or two out in his judgment, 
and miſs an hair's breadth of hitting the 
orthodoxy of either point, without being an 
execrable villain, or having a heart not right 
in the fight of God. | 

Simon, ſays the hiſtorian, (Acts viii. 11.) 
had a long time bewitched the people of Samaria; 
that 1s, as the verb ſignifies, in the original 
as well as in Engliſh, cauſed them to be be- 


fide themſelves, and injured their underſtand- 


ing; and this he did by what the hiſtorian 
calls magich, and our tranſlators ſorcery. The 
whole of this art conſiſted in knowing the 
ſecret virtues of different objects, and in 
applying them, unperceived, and without 
ſuſpicion, to produce the intended effect, 
And Simon bewitched the Samaritans by 
means of cauſes which acted naturally and 

mechanically, 
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mechanically, and employed thoſe power- 
ful drugs and deteſted compoſitions which 
affect the brain. What wonder then that 
be ſhould miſtake the gift of tongues, for the 
effect of ſorcery and magick? For this, un- 
doubtedly, was Simon's crime, He did not 
believe that it was the gift of Gop: he 
thought that it was a mere trick of human 
art; and © Thou haſt thought that the gift of 
* God may be purchaſed with money,” means, 
Thou haſt thought Hh t which is in reality 
the gift of God to be the effect of ſorcery; 
and conſequently that the ſecret may be 
purchaſed with money. Hence the acrimony 
of Peter's reply. Thy money periſh with thee! 
T perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterneſs, 
and in the bond of iniquity. I know thy 
meaning and thy views. Thou thinkeſt that 
the gift of tongues is exactly in the line of 
thy former practices: thou hopeſt to become 
maſter of one ſecret more in the accurſed 
trade of ſor cery; and thou offereſt money 
for it, in the view only to make money of it 
again. Repent, therefore, of this thy wicked- 
neſs, and pray God if perhaps the thought of 
thine heart may be forgiven thee. If this were 
the true nature of Simon's crime, it will fol- 
| low 
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low that the gift of tongues was not the gift 
of languages. Simon, no doubt, perverted 
his talents to the moſt abominable purpoſes; 
but talents he certamly had ſuperior to his 
neighbours; and he could never imagine that 
the knowledge of languages was the effect of 
any combination of natural and mechanical 
cauſes, though he might imagine that ſuch 


- cauſes could produce ſome peculiar inflec- 


tions in the Zones of the voice, And what 
ſtrengthens this argument is, that Simon does 
not covet to ſpeak with fongues himſelf, 

which I think he would have done if they 
were languages; but only to poſſeſs the power 
or the ſecret of making others to ſpeak with 


tongues. He does not with to have the ex- 


periment tried upon himſelf, though he is 
ſo defirous of the power to try it upon others, 


$. XXII. If we examine what the apoſto- 
lical Chriſtians did ſpeak in tongues, we ſhall 
find that their ſubjects had a much nearer 
relation to muſſcal notes than to languages. 

They ſpoke in tongues the wonderful works of 
God. Acts ii. 11. And as the diſciples were 
much in earneſt, and deeply penetrated with 
their ſubject, it is rather more natural to 
= 1-0 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that they ſpoke the high praiſes of 
Gop in ſome impaſſioned tones, than in 
foreign /anguages; and that far from the in- 
tolerable affectation of exhibiting themſelves 
to him as criticks and grammarians, they 
meant only to expreſs their veneration, gra- 
titude, and hope. They might expreſs their 
feelings in my/ical ſounds, but they would 
hardly make uſe of any language beſides their 
own, That was moſt natural to them, and 
as intelligible to Gop as any other, 

They ſpoke with tongues, and magnified God. 
Acts x. 46. Impreſſed with a profound ſenſe 
of the unrivaled grandeur of Gop, ſmitten 
with the charms of his infinite excellencies, 
and forming to themſelves the greateſt ex- 

ctations from his love, they would mag- 
nify him in m#fical notes; but ſpeaking various 
languages was nothing to the purpoſe. 
They prayed to Gop in a tongue, and bleſſed 
him. If I pray in à tongue, my ſpirit prayeth. 
When thou ſhalt bleſs with the ſpirit. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 14, 16; In what diſpoſition, muſt we 
imagine, did the firſt Chriſtians addreſs their 
homage to the Creator? Were it poſſible 
that they ſhould be ſuch unfeeling wor- 
ſhippers as to ſpeak to him in a language 

forei gn 
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foreign and unnatural to them? or, is it 
not infinitely more probable that they ſpoke 
in certain Zones, expreſſive of their ſenti- 
ments, and the neceſſary conſequence of what 
they felt? 

Laſtly; They ſpoke with tongues, and pro- 
phefied, Acts xix. 6. Even this propheſying 
has a greater analogy to mufick than to lan- 
guages, as is evident from the two following 
quotations. The firſt is in 1 Sam. x. 5, 6. 
Thou ſhalt meet a company of prophets, ſays 
Samuel to Saul, coming down from the high 
place, with a pſaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, 
and à harp, before them, and they ſhall pro- 
pheſy ; and the ſpirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy with them. The 
ſecond is in 1 Chron. xxy. 1. David ſeparated 
ta the ſervice of the ſons of Aſapb, who ſhould 
propheſy, with harps, with pſalteries, and with 
cymbals, And Peter, on the day of Pentecoſt, 
repreſents the apoſtles ſpeaking with tongues 
as an accompliſhment of the prediction of 
Joel, who ſaid, Your ſons and your daughters 
ſhall propheſy. Acts ii. 17. 
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ing future events, explaining ſcripture, and 
finging praiſes to Gop by the dictate of the 
Spirit. Were 1t certain that this laſt is the 
primary and proper meaning of the word in 
the New Teſtament, it would afford another 


Proof, that ſpeaking in fongues was ſpeaking 


in tones, becauſe it is very apparent that 
there was ſome very near connection between 
propheſying and ſpeaking in tongues. That 
propheſying ever means explaming the books 
of the prophets, is, I think, more than can 
be proved; at leaſt, not an inſtance can I 
recollect where it can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to 
have ſuch a meaning. That it means pre- 
dicting future events is certain; and it ſome- 
times means telling what is paſt. Propheſy 
unto us, thou Chriſt, who is be that ſmote thee: 
Matth. xxvi. 68. But the firſt and prineipal 
meaning of the word ſeems to be to declaim 
in a poetick frenzy: and though it be uſed 
for revealing events, both paſt and future, 
yet it is uſed improperly, and only in a 
figurative ſenſe. The primary idea is that 
of ſpeaking by inſpiration, and in an high 
degree of enthuſiaſm; and the prediction of 
future, or the poſt- diction of paſt events, 
was nix an accidental circumſtance. In 

conſequence 
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conſequence of ſuperior meaſures of inſpira- 
tion, the prophet, no doubt, would often 
roll his piercing eye from the paſt and pre- 
ſent to the future, and unfold to ſhort- 
ſighted mortals their deſtiny in days to come. 
But whether or no his imagination wrapt 
him into future time, if he declaimed by 
inſpiration he was a prophet, and his decla- 
mation was a prophecy. 

To confirm this idea, let nie obſerve to 
you, that the prophets of old received all 
their revelations from Gop, by the- organs 
of ſenſe, by the ear, or by the eye. Gop 
never communicated knowledge immediately 
to their minds, but always by the uſe of 
means, either words or viſions, Theſe words 
and viſions were ſometimes real and ſome- 
times imaginary; but in either caſe the pro- 
phet muſt poſſeſs a moſt vivid imagination; 
and he who poſſeſſed a ſtrong and vivid 
imagination, would naturally be a prophet. 
What conſtituted the prophet was, the hear- 
ing of the words, or the ſeeing of the viſions, 
and not the ſubject to which they referred. 
The words which his ear heard; and the 
figures which his eye ſaw, might relate to a 
hundred things befides the events of futurity; 
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but if he heard or ſaw them, he was, in the 
language of ſcripture, a prophet. 

Let me obſerve to you alſo, that the Jews 
made uſe of muſick, vocal and inſtrumental, 
to excite the prophetick ſpirit: you have a 
direct and full proof of this in the two texts 
quoted at the end of the laſt ſection. Now 
what could muſick do? It could not en- 
lighten the underſtanding, and communicate 
the knowledge of events to come. It could 
only give the proper tone to their imagina- 
tion, and the proper warmth to their paſ- 
ſions. The prophetick ſpirit then was not 
the ſpirit of foreknowledge in particular, but 
the ſpirit of a divine enthuſiaſm in general, 
andthe gift of pronouncing an inſpired ſong. 

Let me obſerve to you further, that Peter 
as well as Joel, or rather Gop himſelf, for 
it is He who ſpeaks, ſeems in Joel ii. 28, 
to conſider propheſying as ſynonymous to 
dreaming dreams and ſeeing viſions; phraſes 
which do not ſuggeſt the idea of foretelling 
the ſecrets of futurity: and. Peter ſays, that 
this prophecy was fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecoſt by the apoſtles ſpeaking in tongues, 
though all that they ſpoke in tongues were 
the wonderful works of Gop, This was 
dreaming 
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areaming dreams, and ſeeing viſions. This was 
propheſying. They predicted no events; and 
yet they propheſied: what they ſpoke they 
ſpoke by inſpiration. 

Let me obſerve to you laſtly, that Paul 
calls the heathen poets prophets. One of 
themſelves, even a PROPHET of their own, ſaid, 
The Cretans are always liars. Tit. i. 12. He 
could not mean that this writer whom he 
cites was endowed with the knowledge of 
futurity, but only that he was 1n the general 
ſenſe of the word inſpired, and declaimed 
in verſe. 

But how etroneous ſoever my idea of the 
primary ſenſe of propheſying may be, all 
acknowledge that it ſometimes means finging 
by inſpiration; and it was connected, inti- 
mately connected with ſpeaking in tongues. 
This connection is moſt evident. Peter ſays, 
This is that which was ſpoken by the prophet 
Joel; On my ſervants; and on my handmaidens, 
1 will pour out in thoſe days of my Spirit, and 
they ſhall propheſy. Acts ii. 18. The author 
of the book of Acts ſays, (xix. 6.) That the 

Epbeſian Chriſtians ſpoke with tongues, and 
propheſied. And Paul ſeldom mentions the 


cne without the other. Though T ſpeak with 
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the tongues of men and of angels; and though I 


baue prophecy: 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. Whether 


there be prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe: 1 Cor. xin. 8. Neg- 
lect not the gift that is in thee, (if indeed it was 
the gift of tongues) which was given thee, not 
by prophecy, as in our tranſlation, but together 
with prophecy. 1 Tim. iv. 14. And through- 
out the fourteenth chapter of the firſt Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, he ſpeaks of both gifts, 
comparing. the one with the other, giving 
directions. concerning the exerciſe of each, 
and concluding with this advice, Covet 10 
| propheſy, and forbid not to ſpeak with tongues. 
Nor is it improbable that propheſying, at 
leaſt in this connection, means linging the 
praiſe of Gop in an inſpired hymn: in this 
ſenſe of the word only can I perceive the full 
propriety of the following facts, obſerva- 
tions, directions, and advices. And the ſame 


man had four daughters, virgins, which did 


propheſy. Acts xx1. 9. The ſpirits of the pro- 
phets are ſulject to the prophets, 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 
Every man praying or propheſying; every woman 
that prayeth or propheſyeth. 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5. 
Whether prophecy, let us propheſy according o 
the proportion of faith. Rom. xii. 6, Let the 
prophets 
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prophets ſpeak two or three, and let the other 
judge. 1 Cor. xiv. 29. Ye may all propheſy 
ane by one. 1 Cor. xiv. 31. Deſpiſe not pro- 
pheſying. 1 Theſſ. v. 20. Covet to propheſy. 
1 Cor. xiv. 39. Collect and examine the 
ſcattered evidence reflected from theſe dif- 
ferent texts, and then tell me, if its united 
force will not be ſufficient to prove, that, 
moſt probably, propheſying means ſinging 
praiſes to God in the feelings of devotion, 
What abſurdities muſt you ſuppoſe, by 
ſuppoſing that propheſying in theſe texts im- 
plies a miraculous knowledge of futurity. 
You muſt ſuppoſe that what the twelve 
apoſtles did in tongues, on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, was predicting things to come; and 
that inſtead of ſpeaking the feelings of a 
religious heart, or teaching the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity, they only told the fortunes 
of their hearers. For Peter ſays, that they 
prophefied. —You muſt ſuppoſe that there 
were at leaſt twelve diſciples in the Epheſian 
church, who could read the book of fate, 
and who, as ſoon as Paul laid his hands 
upon them, immediately began to tell the 


deſtiny of others, though there were none 


preſent to hear it beſides Paul himſelt, —You 
mulſt 
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muſt ſuppoſe that Paul was endowed with 
this gift, for it ſhould ſeem that he could 
propheſy; though the whole hiſtory of his 
life proves that he was as 1gnorant as others 
of what was to come either to himſelf or to 
them; and though the only thing which he 
foretold by a miracle was the ſafety of the 


| ſhip's crew, which had been revealed to him 


in a dream.—You muſt ſuppoſe, that Philip's 
four daughters, all in one houſe, could tell 
people's fortunes, and yet that they did not 
know a ſyllable of Pauls fortune; for when 
he was at their houſe, he was informed of 
what would befal him at Jeruſalem, whither 
he was then going, not by them, but by a 
certain ſtranger from Judea, who accidentally 
viſited them while he was there. —You muſt 
ſuppoſe, that there was a diſtin&t order of 
men in the Corinthian church, whoſe office 


it was to remove that myſterious veil which 


Gop in the conſtitution of nature has wiſely 
thrown over future events, though we do 


not find that this college ever did any fignal 


ſervice to that church, or ever delivered a 
ſingle oracle reſpecting the complexion of its 
fate —You muſt ſuppoſe, that this oracular 
college foreſaw and foretold what was to 
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come, by ſome immediate impulſes from Gob, 
and yet that they were always at liberty, nay, 
that it was ſometimes their duty, to ſuppreſs 
thoſe impulſes, to reſiſt the ſolicitations of 
Gon, and to refuſe to reveal to others what + 
He had, for that purpoſe, revealed to them; 
for Paul ſays, The ſpirits of the prophets are 
ſubject to the prophets —Y ou muſt ſuppoſe, that 
the prediction of future events conſtituted 
a part of the religious ſervice in the Corin- 
thian church, and that the buſineſs of the 
man, or of the woman, who prophefied in 
publick on the Lord's day, or when the 
Chriſtians met, was to foretel the fortune of 
the week, or what ſhould befal them until 
they met again,—You muſt ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe who had a ſupernatural knowledge of 
futurity, had it by expreſs communication 
from that Gop who cannot lie, and who 
loves the truth; and yet that they were not 
to reveal and publiſh it, as they had received 
it from Him, but to modify, alter, or curtail 
it, as they or the church ſhould think moſt 
adviſeable, for they were to propheſy according 
to the proportion or analogy of faith —You mult 
ſuppoſe, that though the hearers were per- 
ſuaded of the real inſpiration of the pro- 
phet, 
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phet, though his predictions could contain 
in them no teſt by which they could examine 
whether they were true or falſe; and though 
no ſuch examination could be neceſſary, as 
they would admit without heſitation the evi- 
dence of the Gop of knowledge, yet you mult 
ſuppoſe, that theſe predictions were not to 
paſs without a pretty ſtrict examination; for 
Paul directs, Let the prophets ſpeak tavo or three, 
and let the others jJup6E—You muſt ſup- 
poſe, that the miraculous gift of preſcience 
was conferred for ſerious and important pur- 
poſes; that when the diſtant ſcenes of futu- 
rity were to be brought forward to preſent 
view, it was to be done clearly and diſtinctly; 
and that the prediction was to be delivered 
in a, manner the moſt likely to be heard and 
underſtood; and yet the people who prophe- 
fied in Corinth were permitted by the apoſtle 
to ſpeak two or three at the ſame time. Let 
the prophets ſpeak two or three, and let the others 


judge. That he means two or three at once 


is moſt certain; becauſe he ſays, that the 
whole congregation might propheſy one by one. 


Theſe prophets ſpoke intelligibly, I grant, 


becauſe they ſpoke in chorus; but this was 
not the natural way of delivering a didactic 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory of facts, whether paſt or future. 
You muſt ſuppoſe, that all theſe different 


prophets had the revelation of the ſame 


events; that they all delivered them exactly 
in the ſame words, and that they ſpoke thoſe 


words in the ſame time, otherwiſe they could 


not ſpeak in concert, as certainly they did; 
for we find that the hearers underſtood what 
was ſaid. —You muſt ſuppoſe, that, aſtoniſh- 
ing and uſeful as the gift of a ſupernatural 
foreknowledge was, yet there were ſome 
Chriſtians who regarded it with contempt; 
elfe there could be no occaſion for the advice, 
* DESPISE not propheſyings.”—And you muſt 
ſuppoſe, that miraculous as it was, it was 
attainable by all; for Paul ſays, Covet to pro- 
phefy. T would that ye ALL ſpake with tongues, 
but rather that ye prophefied: if ALL propheſy, 


needs no other argument to prove, that, in 
the language of Paul at leaſt, propheſying 
means not foretelling things to come, but 
ſinging praiſes to Gop. But if it be probable 
that this is the meaning of propheſying, it is 
probable too, from this very circumſtance, 


that ſpeaking in fongues means ſpeaking in 


tones; 


and there come in one that believeth not, or is 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, There ſurely 
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Tones; and that the only difference betwixt 


them was, that the latter was ſpeaking with- 
out words, or at leaſt ſpeaking them unin- 
telligibly, and the former ſpeaking ſo as to 
be underſtood, 


'&. XXIV. This difference there certainly 
was betwixt them. He that | ſpeaketh in a 
tongue, ſpeaketh not unto men, but unte God; 
but be that prophefieth, ſpeaketh unto men to 
edification, exhortation, and comfort. He that 
fſpeaketh in a tongue, edifieth himſelf; but he that 
propbeſieth, edifieth the church: 1 Cor, xiv, 2--4. 
If I come unto you ſpeaking with tongues, what 
ſhall I profit you? except I ſhall fpeak to you 
either by revelation, or by knowledge, or by pro. 
pbeſying, or by doctrine. 

Collecting the ſeveral parts of the anti- 
theſis, and reviewing the ſeveral features by 
which propheſying is diſtinguiſhed from 
ſpeaking with 7ongues, we learn at leaſt what 
ſpeaking with 7ongues is not. It is not to 
edify, to exbort, or to comfort. It is not to 
communicate any revelation, any knowledge, 
or any doctrine. It is not to ſpeak to men; 
and have I not reaſon to add, it is not to 


That 
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That propheſying was ſomething intel. 
ligible is palpably evident, and it is as evident 
to me, that ſpeaking in a tongue was in its 
very nature unintelligible. He that ſpeaketh 
in a tongue, ſbeaketh not unto men, but unto 
God, for no man undenſtandetb him. The 
apoſtle does not fay, He ſpeaketh not unto 


ſome men, or ſome men do not underſtand 


him, He diſtinguiſhes the hearers indeed 
into two orders, thoſe who underſtood the 
ſpeaker, and thoſe who underſtood him not. 
But in the firſt we find none but Gor, and 
in the laſt, all mankind, or man in the 
abſtract. Gop alone, and not man, could 
underſtand him. Accordingly, we never read 
that theſe ſpeakers ever converſed in their 
tongues one with another. They were often- 


tatious enough, you think, to ſpeak them 


before thoſe who did not underſtand them, 
and yet they never once ſpake them to thoſe 
who did underſtand them. Not a ſentence 
did they ever exchange in them among them- 
ſelves; nay, the apoſtle ſuppoſes, that, if a 
man could ſpeak in a tongue, he could re- 
ceive no edification from another's ſpeaking 
in it; for he ſays, He that ſpeaketh in a tongue, 


edifieth himſelf; that is, I ſuppoſe, h:melf alone. 


But 
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But the word “ antnoum, you ſay, will 
make ſenſe of this whole chapter, on the 
common interpretation. And what then? 
Becauſe tongues may, by the addition of this 
epithet, render the chapter intelligible, on the 
fuppoſition that they mean /anguages; muſt 
it be concluded that the word anknown” 
ought to be added, or that Foangues muft ſignify 
languages? The word ſfammering or ſtutter- 
ng, underſtood before tongues, would neceſ- 
ſarily determine that they mean, literally, 
the member; and in this meaning of them the 
whole chapter would be perfectly conſiſtent 
with itſelf. Does it therefore follow, that 
this word ought to be added to the text, and 
that tangues here are to be literally under- 
ftood? The word © worden,” before tongues, 
would be compatible enough with all that 
which is here ſaid of them, and, if placed 
before them, would prove that they mean 
ſome muſical inſtruments. But is this a 
ſufficient reaſon to place that word before 
tongues, and to convince us that ſpeaking 
in tongues meant ſpeaking through ſome 
wooden tubes? Or, the word ** mufical,” 
ſupplied, would make conſiſtent ſenſe of the 
whole chapter, and almoſt decide the queſ- 
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tion in my favour? And yet you will ſcarcely - 
give me leave to make the interpolation. I 
want it not indeed; for I affirm that the 
chapter is perfectly intelligible without the 
addition of any epithet before tongues. 

Let us try, however, how this word “ un- 
* known” will ſound before tongues in other 
texts. The apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt 
ſpoke with other tongues. You will not grant, 


that the apoſtles ſpoke to their hearers in 


languages unknown to their hearers. The 
word then muſt not be ſuppoſed to be un- 
derſtood here. Peter, and they who came with 
him, heard Cornelius and his family ſpeak with 
tongues. Acts x. 46. Is © unknown” to be 
underſtood here? But to whom will you ſay, 
that theſe tongues were unknown? To the 
ſpeakers themſelves, or to the hearers? But 
the only hearers were Peter and his fellow- 
travellers, who could all ſpeak with 7cngues 
themſelves; ſo that if tongues meant languages, 


they muſt be antnoun, not to the hearers, but 


to the ſpeakers. The twelve diſciples whom 
Paul found at Epheſus, received from him the 
Holy Ghoſt, and immediately ſpoke with tongues. 
The word *© unknown” has no buſineſs here; 
for theſe tongues muſt have been well-known 


H to 
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to Paul, on your ſcheme, who ſpoke with 


tongues more than all the Corinthian Chriſ- 


tians; and you will not aſſert, that theſe 
twelve did not know one another's languages. 
JTongues, and ſpeaking in tongues, occur no 
leſs than fourteen times in this celebrated 
chapter; but the epithet © unknown” occurs 
not once before them in the original; nor yet 
any where elſe before them in all the New 
Teſtament; and even here it occurs, in our 
tranſlation, but fix times, out of the fourteen 


where tongues are mentioned. If it was 
needleſs to add it eight times out of the 
fourteen, the probability is, that it was need- 


[ 3 leſs to add it at all, and that theſe ſix texts 
| wanted it no more than the reſt. 


is, perhaps, indeed more than you will grant. 
But if it was ſupplied before ſome of them, it 
would make them ſpeak abſolute nonſenſe, 
1 would that ye all ſpake with tongues: 1 Cor. 
Xiv. 5; that is, you ſay, with anknown 
tongues. But the apoſtle could never wiſh 
that all the Corinthian church ſpoke un- 
known /anguages; for if all ſpoke them, in 
what ſenſe could they be unknown? The 
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bility 


That the reſt make good ſenſe without it, 


very terms of the wiſh exclude the poſſi- 
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bility of introducing here this impertinent 
adjective. And in one paſſage where it is 
introduced, it ſerves only to perplex it, and 
to make it ſpeak what, you yourſelf will 
own, the apoſtle could never mean. VI 


pray in an UNKNOWN tongue, my ſpirit prayeth, 


but my underſtanding is unfruitful; what is it 
then? I will pray with the ſpirit, and I 
will pray with the underſlanding alſo. 1 Cor. 
XIv. 14, 15. If the apoſtle did not pray 
with his underſtanding when he prayed in 
an unknown language, he muſt mean, that 
the language in which he prayed was un- 
known, not to others, but to himſelf; for if 
he himſelf underſtood it, his underſtanding 
would pray in it, and not be unfruitful, 
whether others underſtood it or not. I con- 
clude then, that the epithet ** unknown” is, 


by our tranſlators, uſed before tongues, 


againſt all reaſon and propriety; that the 
text never wants the addition of any epithet, 
and that, as propheſying was ſpeaking ſome- 


thing intelligible, ſo ſpeaking in tongues was, 


in its very nature, ſpeaking what was not to 
be underſtood. 
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& XXV. Indeed there could be no foun- 
dation for any diſtinction at all between the 
two gifts, if ſpeaking in a fongue meant 
ſpeaking in a /anguage. For let propheſying 
mean what you pleaſe, the man who ſpoke 
in a language in the church, muſt certainly 

ſpeak. ſomething which was equivalent to 
propheſying. It is barely poſſible indeed, 
that he might ſtand up and deliver a diſ- 
courſe on the properties and uſes of Corinthian 
braſs, or he might pronounce at random, 
and in any order, without meaning and 
| without connection, the words of his lan- 
| guage, juſt as if a perſon was reading a 
| column in a ſpelling dictionary: neither of 
which certainly could, in any ſenſe, be called 
| propheſying. But it is hardly credible, that 
a Chriſtian orator, ſpeaking publickly in a 
Chriſtian church, would ever act ſo preproſ- 
terous a part. And if he ſpoke upon any 
religious ſubject, there was no foundation 
for the diſtinction between propheſying and 
ſpeaking in a tongue. 

Let propheſying mean what you pleaſe, if 
it implied the uſe of words, the man who 
propheſied muſt ſpeak in a language. What 
then, do you think, could the apoſtle mean 

: by 
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by inſtituting a compariſon between the two 
gifts? What ſenſe could there be in ſaying, 
Greater is be that prophefieth, than he that 
ſpeaketh in a language? 

Conſidering the ſingularity of the opinion 
which I have adopted, and the univerſal 
prejudice in favour of that which I reject, I 
ſhall be cenſured neither for the multitude 
of my objections againſt the one, and of my 
arguments in ſupport of the other; nor yet 
for urging theſe arguments and objections 
in detail, in order to demonſtrate a fact 
which the bare mention of them, perhaps, 
would otherwiſe have ſufficiently evinced. 
Upon this principle, I cannot help aſking 
again, what foundation there was, or could 
be, for the diſtinction and compariſon which 
Paul makes between theſe two gifts, if 
tongue means language, They are con- 
ſidered as two different gifts, and they were 
exerciſed by different perſons. And yet how , 
were they different? Speaking a prophecy 
Paul ſays, was ſpeaking to edification; now 
if ſpeaking in a language was not ſpeaking 
a prophecy, ſpeaking a prophecy at leaſt 
was ſpeaking in a language. But what 
propriety or ſenſe would there be in ſuch a 

H 3 ſpeech 
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ſpeech as this? On the laſt Lord's day, 
« and at a place of religious worſhip in 
London, I heard two publick ſpeakers ad- 
** dreſs the congregation, One of them 
e ſpoke in a language, and the other ſpoke 
« to edification.” Would not ſomebody 
immediately aſk me, Did not the firſt 
« ſpeak to edification as well as the laſt? and 
* did not the laſt ſpeak in a language as well 
« as the firſt? What can you mean by ſuch 
a diſtinction as this? And what reply 
could I make to-him? What explanation 
could I give him of my meaning? It is 
indeed paſt my comprehenſion, how ſuch a 
ſpeech could be copyble of any meaning 
at all. 


§. XXVI. In the Corinthian church, the 
people who ſpoke in fongues were an order of 
Chriſtians, ſeparate and diſtinct from others. 
That the ſame perſon. might poſſeſs more 
than one ſpiritual gift, is very certain; but 
it is as certain, from the cleareſt evidence of 
plain and unequivocal texts, that there were 
in that church a claſs of believers, whoſe 
characteriſtic office it was to ſpeak in tongues. 
And God hath ſet ne: in the church, firſt 
apoſtles, 
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apoſtles, ſecondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diverſities of tongues. 1 Cor. 
x11, 28, Divines, prodigal of what was not 
their own, have generouſly ſupphed the 
Corinthian Chriſtians with languages from 
heaven, in order to qualify them to preach 
Chriſtianity among the diſtant heathens, 
Ill-fated generoſity! Where do we meet 
with theſe gifted brethren? On the banks 
of the Indus, or on the coaſt of Chili? Civi- 
lizing the American ſavages, or diſputing 
with the enlightened Brachmins? No. We 
meet with them all at home, in the Corin- 
thian church. And Paul ſays that they were 
in their proper place: for he compares the 
various claſſes of believers which compoſed 
that church, to the various members of the 
natural body; and inſtead of adviſing them 
to commence philoſophic vagabonds, or iti- 
nerant preachers, and to go and ſerve other 
nations, he only adviſes them to ſpeak in 
tongues, ſo as to ſerve one another at Corinth. 
When ye come together, ſays he, 1 Cor. xiv. 26, 
every one of you hath a pſalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an in- 
terpretation. Let all things be done to edifying. 

l A ſeparate 
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A ſeparate and a numerous order of Chriſ- 
tians in the Corinthian church to ſpeak foreign 
languages to their Corinthian brethren ! 


$. XXVII. Beſides, ſpeaking in tongues 
was one of the loweſt offices in the church, 
In 1 Cor. x11. Paul thrice enumerates the 
different gifts of the Spirit, or the different 
claſſes and offices of Chriſtians; he enu- 
merates them each time in the ſame ſucceſ- 
ſion, and each time he places the gift of 
tongues, or thoſe who ſpoke with tongues, in 
the ſame diviſion on the ſcale. It is, except 
one, the laſt, the loweſt, and the leaſt. One 
of theſe paſſages indeed ſpeaks ſufficiently 
for, itſelf, and leaves not the ſhadow of a 
doubt, but that the. apoſtle intended to 
mention thoſe ſpiritual gifts, in the order of 
their value. And God hath jet ſome in the 
church, firſt, apsſtles, ſecondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts beal- 
ings, helps, governments, aiverſities of tongues. 
1 Cor. xii. 28: The adverbs of number and 
| ſucceſſion, which he prefixes to the firſt five 
ſuperior offices, and which he diſcontinues 
afterwards, only becauſe the reader would of 
courſe continue them in his mind, and prefix 
them 
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them to the remaining offices, prove, beyond 
a contradiction, that the latter are inferior 
to the former, and the laſt of all inferior to 
all the reſt. 

The apoſtle himſelf in another place com- 
pares the gift of fongues with that of prophe- 
Hing, and in expreſs words gives a decided 
preference to the latter. 7 would, ſays he, 
1 Cor. xiv. 5, that ye all ſpake with tongues, 
but rather that ye prophefied: for greater 1s be 
that prophefieth than he that ſpeaketh with 
tongues, except he interpret that the church may 
receive edifying. Accordingly his advice to 
the Corinthians is, Covet to propheſy, and forbid 
not to ſpeak with tongues. 1 Cor. xiv. 39. | 

Far be it from me, to pretend to adjuſt 
the reſpective merits of extraordinary gifts, 
or to aſcertain the preciſe and comparative 
value of that of tongues; but I cannot 
help obſerving, that Paul aſſigns to this, in 
the ſcale of excellence, a rank far inferior 
than that which the inſpired knowledge of 
languages would have been entitled to. If 
ſpeaking with tongues was ſpeaking inſpired 
languages, no man could conclude as Paul 
does, that it was leſs valuable, leſs uſeful, 


and leſs honourable, than propheſying. For, 
explain 
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explain this propheſying in what ſenſe you 
pleaſe, ſay that it was to foretel events, to 
expound the Old Teſtament, or to chaunt 
an inſpired hymn to the glory of Gop; yet 
the man who did this only in his native 
language, could not be greater than him 
who could do all this in ſeveral languages. 
The man who underſtands ſeveral languages, 
all other circumſtances being ſuppoſed the 
fame, muſt be deemed greater than the man 
who underſtands but one. And yet Paul 
ſays, Greater is he that propbefieth than he that 
ſpeaketh with tongues, If this deciſion is 
| founded in truth and. juſtice, tongues does 
not mean /anguages, but moſt probably ſome 
| kind of tunes. And the profeſſed ſpeakers 
E in tongues, were NoT the apoſtles, vor the” 
prophets, No the teachers, NOT thoſe who could 
work miracles, Nor thoſe aue had the gifts of 
healings, Nor thoſe who had authority or 
office in the church under the titles of 
belps and governments, but a different claſs; 
and in the eſtimation of Paul, one of the 
leaſt reſpectable amongſt the whole 1. of 
Chriſtians, 


$. XXVIII. Tongues, 
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$. XXVIII. Tongues, ſays the apoſtle, 
1 Cor. xiv. 22, are for a fign, not to them that 
believe, but to them that believe not. They 
were conferred, as I affirm, for the ſake only 
of thoſe who ſpoke in them, and for the 
immediate advantage of the poſſeſſors alone. 
But in the uſe of them it muſt unavoidably 
happen, that the ſpeakers would ſoon be 
noticed by others; they would be frequently 
heard by their believing brethren, and if not 
heard, yet heard of, by thoſe who were un- 
believers. Now theſe tongues, whatever they 
may ſignify, Paul aſſerts are for a fign, not 
to believers, but only to the unbelievers. 

What is a gn? The word is uſed ſome- 
times for a common mark or ſignal of a 
natural phenomenon; ſometimes for a mark 
or ſignal of the divine power and preſence; 
and ſometimes, I imagine, for wonders or 
extraordinary appearances in general, with- 
out regarding them as proper references to 
any thing elſe. You have not yet adopted 
the maxim, That man's great reaſon is God's 
great enemy; and you will not maintain that 
the unbelievers could ſee, or hear, or under- 
ſtand, better than the believers: and yet this 
you muſt maintain, or acknowledge, that 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking /anguages, be they what languages 
you chooſe to name, could not in the 
nature of things be a ſign, let ſign mean 
what it will, to unbelievers more than to 
believers. | 

On the contrary, languages, it is „beiden 
would be more a ſign, in every ſenſe of the 
word, to the Chriſtians than to the infidels; 
becauſe the Chriſtians would be infinitely 
more ſure than the infidels could be, that 
theſe languages were not acquired by human 
induſtry, but were an immediate communi- 
cation from Gop; and a ſenſible proof of 
his power and preſence with thoſe who 1 N 
them. 

But on my hypotheſis chere is here no 
difficulty at all. The apoſtle is not deter- 
mining the uſe or the final cauſes of tongues, 
he is only deſcribing the actual effects which 
they had, in fact, at that time, upon the 
Corinthian infidels; and his words may be 
thus paraphraſed: The judgment which 
e unbelievers form, and will yet form, of 
« ſpeaking in tongues, ſhould be a ſtrong 
* motive to you to guard againſt all abuſes 
of this gift, The practice of ſpeaking in 
* tones indeed is now become ſo general 

„ amongſt 
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ce amongſt you believers, that it does not ex- 
ce cite in you the leaſt ſurpriſe: you regard 
* it with indifference; and you are not ſenſi- 
te ble of the improprieties of thoſe who fol- 
* low it. But you ſhould conſider, that the 
* caſe 1s very different with nbelievers. If 
« tones are no longer a wonder to you, they 
« are to them a wonder yet. They are ſtill 
„ new and ſtrange to them; objects of at- 
* tention, curioſity, and remark. The un- 
« believers regard them ill with ſurpriſe; 
t but if you will uſe no diſcretion in the 
te uſe of them, their ſurpriſe will ſoon turn 
* into contempt, and they will naturally ſay 
e that you are mad.” 


§. XXIX. At the time when Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians his ſecond Epiſtle, tongues 
were for a gn to the unbelievers, but they 
were totally uſeleſs to the believers. They 
had, from their frequency, ceaſed to be even 
a ſign to them; and they could be nothing elſe 

to any one, except to the poſſeſſor himſelf. 
The gift of tongues was of no ſervice to 
the believing brethren. He that ſpeaketh in a 
tongue, ſays Paul, ſpeaketh not unto men, but 
unto God, for no man underſtandeth bim; but he 
that 
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that prophefieth, ſpeaketh unto men, to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort. He that ſpeał- 
eth in a tongue, edifieth himſelf; but he that pro- 
pbeſietb, ediſieth the church. 1 Cor. xiv. 1-4. 
Speaking in a tongue, it is evident, was not 
ſpeaking to the church or to men. Could it 
then be ſpeaking a new language by inſpira- 
tion? What a pity, that the ſpeaker could 
not manage his high-born diale& a little 
better than this, and ſay ſomething in it 
edifying, or at leaſt intelligible! And what 
a ſtrange and peculiar property thoſe inſpired 
languages had! It was impoſſible to convey 
in them to others, either edification, exhor- 
tation, or comfort; and the plaineſt ſenſe in 
the world, delivered in one of theſe lan- 
guages, inſtantly became unintelligible to 
every hearer. Subſtitute. tones in the place 
of languages, and the whole myſtery is at 
once revealed. They could be profitable to 
no perſon befides the ſpeaker, and in the 
mere ſtate of tones, could contribute nothin g 
to the edification of others, 


FG. XXX. The proper uſe of language 
certainly 1s to be the interpreter of our 
thoughts; but ſpeaking in 7ongues, ſo far 
from 
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from interpreting any thing, ſtood in need 
itſelf of an interpretation. You are aſto- 
niſhed at this repreſentation of the gift! 
Paul! Stand forth and juſtify an idea, which 
on thine authority I have ventured to adopt. 
Greater is be that prophefieth, than he that ſpeak- 
eth with tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 
Let bim that ſpeaketh in a tongue pray that he 
may interpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 14. 1f any man 
ſpeak in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the mot 
by three, and let one interpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 27. 
But if there be no interpreter, let bim keep filence 
in the church, and let him ſpeak to bimſelf and 
to God. 1 Cor. xiv. 28. No wonder that this 
ſpeaking was utterly unprofitable to the 
hearers; for what was ſpoke in tongues con- 
veyed no ideas to the mind, unleſs it was 
explained. 

Another proof, if another now can be 
neceſſary, that the communication of this 
gift was not a qualification for the inſtruc- 
tion of heathens in their own language. 
How can you ſuppoſe, that Providence 
ſhould enable man, by a miracle, to ſpeak in 
one language, what no perſon could under- 
ſtand, unleſs it was tranſlated into another / 

Why 
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Why was it not as well to ſpeak in this other 


language at firſt, and leave the inſpired lan- 


guage alone. However Providence may love 
to uſe means, it would hardly go out of its 
way to employ thoſe which can contribute 
nothing to accompliſh the deſired end, and 
which muſt be at laſt removed and ſet aſide 
before that end can be accompliſhed. 

With reſpect to this buſineſs of interpret- 
ing, Paul has ſuppoſed four caſes. He ſup- 
poſes, that the ſpeaker might be able to 
interpret his own tongue, or that another 
might be able to interpret it for him; and 
he ſuppoſes too, that neither of them might 
be able to interpret it. The three firſt accord 
with your ſcheme as perfectly as they do 
with mine; but you will find the fourth-very 
untractable indeed. 

The man himſelf might be able to inter- 
pret his own tongue, or another might be 
able to interpret for him; you ſay, by tranſ- 
lating what he had ſpoken into the hearer's 
language; and, I ſay, by explaining unto 
them what devout paſſions he had expe- 
rienced. It might eafily happen, however, 
that no other perſon could interpret for the 
_ ſpeaker; you ſay, Becauſe there might be no 
other 
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other preſent who underſtood his language; 
and, I ſay, Becauſe it muſt have been often | 
impoſſible for him to tell what emotions the 
ſpeaker had felt. 


$. XXXI. But Paul ſuppoſes alſo, that 
the ſpeaker himſelf might be unable to in- 
terpret his own tongue. And on my ſcheme, 
this is as it ſhould be. For ſpeaking from 
ſtrong impreſſions, in certain tones, either 
with or without words, it was not always 
poſſible for him to tell afterwards what de- 
vout frames he had experienced. | 

Unſatisfactory as this account of the 
matter may be, can you, on the common 
ſcheme, give one which is not much more 
ſo. What cauſe can you aſſign why he ſhould 
not be able to interpret his /anguage? or 
what room could there be for the apoſtle to 
fay, Let him that ſpeaketh in a tongue pray that 
he may interpret. 1 Cor. xiv. 13. F there 
be no interpreter, let him keep filence in the 
church. 1 Cor. xiv. 28. 

The native language of the Corinthians was 
Greek. But a Corinthian Chriſtian ſtands up 
in the Corinthian church and ſpeaks Latin. 
I will not aſk for what purpoſe a private 

I Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian in a Grecian church was inſpired 
with the knowledge of the Roman language. 
I will not aſk, what ſhould induce him to 
ſpeak it, if he underſtood it. I will not aſk, 
what ſhould impel him to ſpeak it in the 
| church. I will only aſk, why he could not 
tranſlate his Latin into Greek? He could 
talk excellent ſenſe for half an hour, with 
eaſe and fluency, in good Latin, a language 
which none of the congregation underſtood, 
and when he had done, he could not tell his 
countrymen, in his native language, which 
they did underſtand, one ſingle ſentence of 
what he had been ſaying! 
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$. XXXII. It hangs heavy alſo on your 
ſcheme, that there ſhould be, in the Corin- 
thian church, Chriſtians whoſe buſineſs it 
was to interpret tongues. To another, divers 
kinds of tongues; to another, interpretation of 
tongues. 1 Cor. xii. 10. Do all ſpeak with 
tongues? Do all interpret? 1 Cor. xii. 30. if 
there be no interpreter, let him keep filence i in 
the church. 1 Cor. xiv. 28. 

Speaking in tongues, and interpreting them, 
were two different gifts, and belonged to 
two different claſſes of men. As the ſpeaker 
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in a tongue could not always interpret, fo 
the profeſſed interpreter could never ſpeak in 
a tongue: and yet this interpreter muſt un- 
derſtand as many languages as the ſpeaker, 
elſe he could not tranſlate them. Why then 

could he not ſpeak them? | 
Little diſpoſed as I am to produce an 
argument, à priori, againſt a problematical 
fact, and little acquainted as I am with the 
ultimate views of nature in any of its opera- 
tions, I .cannot avoid remarking, that, on 
your ſcheme, here is a miraculous language 
communicated to #209 perſons, without any 
final cauſe, diſcoverable at leaſt by us. The 
Corinthian church is aſſembled together, and 
underſtands no language beſides Greek. But 
two perſons, inſpired with the knowledge of 
Latin, ſtand up, the one to ſpeak it, and 
the other to tranſlate it into Greek. Now 
ſuppoſe that neither of them underſtood 
Latin, and that the fir/t had ſpoken at once 
in Greek, in what reſpect would the congre- 
gation have been leſs edified? I had always 
thought, that Providence wrought miracles 
in order to attain its ends in a more com- 
pendious way than by following the beaten 
track of nature. But communicating Latin 
I 2 to 
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to to perſons in a Grecian ſociety, in order 
that one of them might at /aft ſpeak to it, in 
Greek, was not ſaving either time or cauſes, 
and far from ſhortening the road, ſeems to 
me to be going further round than uſual. 
Speaking in tones, and interpreting them, 
were, in the very nature of things, ſeparate 
and di ſtinct. Mere tones could explain no- 


thing; and to render them in any degree uſe- 


ful to the community, it was neceſſary to 
give them a meaning, and to trauflate them 
into language. You may wonder, perhaps, 
how any one could interpret what was 
fpoken m ſounds to which art had given no 
ſignification. But you will recolle& that 
the limits of < poſſibility” are very extenſive. 
After three minutes' conſideration we are 
apt to ſay, that a thing is impoſſible, becauſe 
we have not been able in that ſhort time to 
think of any means to effect it; whereas 
after three days' conſideration, it would in 
theory appear very poſlible, and after three 
months” trial, very eaſy in practice. Vou 
will recollect alſo, that every paſſion, whe- 
ther hope or fear, joy or ſorrow, triumph or 
terror, is expreſſed in a tone of voice which 
is peculiar to that paſſion, and which, as it 
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is the language of nature, is eaſily under- 


ſtood by the moſt ignorant. —You will re- 
collect further, that my idea of ſpeaking in 
tongues does not exclude any extraordinary 
aſſiſtances from Gop, either in the ſpeaking 
or in the interpreting of them.—And you 
will recollect laſtly, that I may be miſtaken 
in my notion of interpreting them ; but if I 
am, that miſtake does not weaken the argu- 
ment of this ſection; which 1s founded only 
on the reality of a difference between theſe 
two gifts. Let the deciphering of tongues 
mean what you will, the perſon who ſpoke 
them muſt, if they were languages, be able 
to decipher, interpret, or tranſlate them, 


$. XXXIII. Nor is the manner in which 


tongues were abuſed, a weak proof that they 
were not languages. Paul conliders it as 
ſome abuſe of them to ſpeak them af all in 
the church. It is true, he ſays, forbid not 
to ſpeak with tongues, 1 Cor. xiv. 39; but it 
is as true, that he could have wiſhed their 
utter ſilence. He that ſpeaketh in a tongue, 
ſpeaketh not unto men, but unto God, for no 
man underſtandeth him. 1 Cor. xiv. 1. TI ſpeak 


with tongues more than you all; yet in the church 


I 3 T had 


as J 


I had rather ſpeak five words with my under- 
flanding, that I might teach others alſo, than five 
thouſand words in a tongue. 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 19. 
If however, ſays he, a man will ſpeak in a 
tongue, let it be by tuo, or at the moſt by three, 
and that by courſe. 1 Cor. xiv. 27. Can any 
one conclude from theſe expreſſions, that 
Paul withed the Corinthians to continue to 
ſpeak with tongues in the church? And yet 
if tongues meant /anguages, what place more 
proper than the church to ſpeak them in? 

It was a ſtill greater abuſe of them, to 
ſpeak them in the church when nobody was 
preſent who could interpret them, F any 


inan ſpeak in à tongue, let it be by tivo, or at the 


moſt by three, and that by courſe, and let one in- 
terpret. But if there be no interpreter, let him 
keep filence in the church, and let him ſpeak to 
himſelf and to God. 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28, But 


the ſpeaker could have no motive to ſpeak an 


inſpired language to his countrymen, who 
all underſtood his native language. The 
words of our own native language, as a 
French writer obſerves, always makes a 
greater impreſſion upon us, than thoſe of a 
foreign one. Words indeed, in any lan- 
guage, are but arbitrary ſigns for ideas: but 

. from 


1 


from the aſſociations of our infant years, the 


connection between our ideas and the words 


of our own language 1s ſo well imprinted on 
the mind, that zheſe words ſeem to us to 
have ſome natural energy or propriety in 
them, to expreſs our ideas. Having ſeized, 
as it were, the firſt place in our memory, 
they will always affe&t us more than the 
words of any other language attained in 
ſucceeding years. The effect which words 
produce, depends on the mechanical ſpring 
of our organs, and conſequently on the 
facility and promptitude of their movements, 
If our imagination has not been early ac- 
cuſtomed to repreſent to us read:ly certain 
ideas, on the hearing of certain ſounds, theſe 
ſounds or words make a much weaker and 
ſlower impreſſion upon us, than that which 
is produced by thoſe words to which our 
organs have been habituated from our in- 
fancy. The firſt Chriſtians then would na- 
turally always ſpeak in their native language, 
to all thoſe who could underſtand them in it. 
It was another abuſe of tongues, that they 
were ſuffered to engroſs the whole, or at 
leaſt a diſproportionable part of the publick 
ſervice. If the whole church be come together 
| into 
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into one place, and all ſpeaꝶ with tongues, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 23; that is, if ſpeaking with fongues be 
made the whole of the ſervice, or if they only 
ſpeak who ſpeak in tongues. Whether the 
apoſtle is deſcribing a fact, or making a ſup- 
poſition, it may be inferred from his words, 
that tongues conſumed too much of the time 
devoted, in the Corinthian church, to the pub- 
lick offices of religion. How is it then, 
brethren, ſays he, when ye come together, every 
one of you hath a pſalm, hath a doctrine, hath 
a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion. Let all things be done to edifying, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26; that is, ſeeing different perſons 


among you have different talents to exerciſe 


in your religious aſſemblies, let there be a 
proper time allowed for the exerciſe of each, 
and let not thoſe who ſpeak in tongues, en- 
groſs the whole time to themſelves, But in 
what ſenſe could ſpeaking in a language take 
up too much of the congregation's time; or, 
if tongue means language, what could Paul 


mean by the direction, 1f any man ſpeak in 4 


tongue, let it be by two, or at the moſt by three? . 
1 Cor. xiv. 27,—He adds, and that by courſe.” 


This clauſe, perhaps, only indicates that the 
ame two or three ſhould not ſpeak always, 


but 


== on 


but one ſet on this Lord's day, and another 
on the following, without determining whe- 
ther they were to ſpeak in ſucceſſion, or all at 
once. But it 1s generally underſtood to 
mean, that they were to ſpeak in ſucceſſion, 
and to imply that they had ſpoken in tongues 
all at the ſame time. The Corinthian Chriſ- 
tians might abuſe an inſpired language, if 
they had it, and could uſe it at diſcretion; 
but they would abuſe it in the ſame manner 
as they would their native or an acquired 
one. They might employ it to all the 
vain or bad purpoſes to which language is 
employed; but to ſpeak it, all, at the ſame 
time, was ſuch an abuſe of it, as was not in 
human nature to commit. Theſe geniuſes 
perhaps imagined, that as they had received 
their languages in a new way, they muſt in- 
vent a new way to abuſe them! | 


$. XXXIV. That tongues are compared 
to the ſounds of certain mufical inſtruments 1s 
Mr. Byrom's own obſervation, to prove that 
they were not languages; and I with, that 
the argument to be deduced from it, was 
alſo his. But unhappily, Hat like the reſt 
muſt be mine, and I muſt manage it as well 


as 
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as I can. Tongues are compared to the 
ſounds of braſs, of a cymbal, of a pipe, of an 
barp, and of a trumpet. 

Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men and 
of angels; that is, though 1 utter every poſ- 
fible ſound in nature, and have not charity, 1 
am become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cym- 
bal. 1 Cor. xiii. 1. The ſpeaker in tongues, 
on your hypotheſis, indeed, if he had not 
charity, might be compared to any inſignifi- 
cant inſtrument; but the propriety of the 
compariſon here made, 1s beſt preſerved on 
Mr. Byrem's, as ſounding braſs and tinkling 
cymbals have a much nearer reſemblance to 
perſons who utter ſome muſical ſounds, whe- 
ther with or without- words, than to thoſe 
who talk ſeveral languages. 

And even things without life, giving ſound, 
«hether pipe or harp, except they give a diſtinc- 
tion in the ſcunds, how ſhall it be known what is 


piped or harped? 1 Cor. xiv. 7. What can be 


2 more natural concluſion from theſe words, 
than that there was no diſtinction in the 
ſounds, voice, or words, of thoſe who ſpoke 


in 7ongues; and that they either pronounced 


no words at all, or pronounced them in 


ſuch a manner as not to. be underſtood, 


1 


L ng | 


If the trumpet give an uncertain ſound —a 
new or a ſtrange found, which men have not 
agreed to ule as a ſignal—who ſhall prepare 
himſelf for the battle? So likewiſe ye, except ye 
utter by the tongue words eaſy to be underſtood, 
bo ſhall it be known what is ſpoken, for ye ſhall 
ſpeak into the air. 1 Cor. xiv. 8, 9. Words 
eaſy to be underſtood, our tranſlators ſay; but 
the original is Aoyov evreuor, and ſhould have 
been tranſlated, fgn:ficant words, or words 
which have a meaning. The Corinthians 


uttered obſcure and uncertain ſounds, which 


men had never appropriated to expreſs any 
ideas. They ſpoke no ſignificant words! 
They ſpoke into the air! Their tongues were 
nothing but tones. There are, it may be, ſo 
many kinds, or genera, of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without ſignification. There 


may be a meaning, or there may be a mean- 


ing fixed, to every ne or ſound in nature. 
But if I know not the meaning of the voice, I 
ſhall be unto him that ſpeaketh a barbarian; and 
he that ſpeaketh ſhall be a barbarian unto me. 
1 Cor. xiv. 10, 11. Do theſe alluſions and 
compariſons ſuggeſt the idea of languages? 
or are ſounds and voices the proper terms for 
ſignificant words? I think not. "I 
| $. XXXV. 
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$. XXXV. Speaking in rongues bore ſome 
reſemblance to drunkenneſs. I infer this 
from the ſuſpicion which ſome entertained 
of the apoſtles' ſobriety on the day of Pente- 
colt. They were all filled, ſays the hiſtorian, 


. with the Holy Ghoſt; but ſome ſcoffers ſaid, 


That they were full of new wine. However 
palpably falſe and abſurd the accuſation was, 
there muſt have been ſome kind of founda- 
tion for it, in the manner of their ſpeaking, 
It was ungenerous! it was unjuſt, but it 
had ſome ſemblance to truth and probability, 
The ſcoffers accounted for the phenomenon 
according to their humour and inclination, 
They aſcribed 1t to drunkenneſs, but they 
were ſo far honeſt and ſincere, and ſpoke as 
they thought. It was poſlible then for igno- 
rance and prejudice, at firſt view, to perceive 
ſome faint reſemblance between ebriety and 


ſpeaking in tongues. hey have been in 
fact miſtaken, for a moment, the one for 


the other. 

And I infer it alſo from a paſlage in the 
Epiſtle to the Ephefians, v. 18, 19. Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is exceſs, but be filled 
with the Spirit, ſpeaking to yourſelves in palms, 
and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, making melody 
in 


Wt 

in your heart to the Lord. Be not filled with 
wine, but be filled with the Spirit. By what 
aſſociation of ideas did the apoſtle connect 
together this prohibition and this advice? 
How came the firſt idea to ſuggeſt or intro- 
duce the ſecond? What was it that ren. 
dered the tranſition natural from the one to 
the other? Mine and the Holy Ghoſt, ſo far 
from having any likeneſs to each other as 
cauſes, are incapable even of being com- 
pared together. But they produced effects 
not altogether unlike. 

Speaking in Yongues indeed is not in fo 
many words mentioned here; but. the very 
eſſence of it is deſcribed, both in its cauſe 
and in its effects, as well as in the ſenti- 
ments which ignorance would form of it. 
Be filled with the ſpirit ; ſpeaking to yourſelves in 
pſalms, and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, making 
melody in your heart to the Lord. Be not drunk 
with wine, | | 


$8 XXXVI. If ſome imagined that it re- 
ſembled drunkenneſs, others imagined that it 
reſembled madneſs. If the whole church be come 
together into one place, and all ſpeak with 


tongues, and there come in thoſe that ane un- 
learned, + 
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learned, or unbelievers, will they not ſay that ye 
are mad? 1 Cor. xiv. 23. If they ſpoke good 
ſenſe in languages which they had never 
learnt, the man who ſhould ſay that they 
were mad, muſt have been mad himſelf, 
Who would ſay ſo? The unlearned, you 
reply, and the unbelievers; but did not thoſe 
who, in your opinion, ſpoke different lan- 
guages, ſpeak alſo in the language of theſe 


unlearned people? What! Did they ſpeak 


on purpoſe not to be underſtood? Becauſe 
they could ſpeak other languages, did they 
diſdain to ſpeak the language of the vulgar? 
or would not the unbelievers believe their 
own ears? Beſides, Paul, by the word idiots, 
or unlearned, does not mean unlearned in the 
languages, but ſimple and 1gnorant people 
in general, who were unaccuſtomed to think, 
or meditate; who were unacquainted with 
the nature and cauſes of things; and who 
conſequently would judge, according to ap- 
pearances, of thoſe who ſpoke in tongues, 
and, without farther enquiry, conclude that 
they were mad. 

You may ſay, perhaps; that the fafaicion 
of madneſs would ariſe not from their ſpeak- 


ing in fongues, but from their ſpeaking all 


together. 
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fogether. It is, however, utterly uncon- 


ceivable to me, that languages, in the nature 
of things, would be thus abuſed, but by 
thoſe who were madmen in reality. Accuſed 
of madneſs ſome of the firſt Chriſtians cer- 
tainly were; and amongſt the reſt St. Paul. 
I think that the accuſation was founded on 
his ſpeaking with fangues; and I think ſo 
from his defence of himſelf. Jhether awe be 
beſides ourſelves, it is to God, or whether we be 
ſober, it is for your cauſe. 2 Cor. v. 13. Whe- 


ther ae be beſides ourſelves, it is to God. When 
I feel my heart animated and filled as with 


the preſent Gop, and expreſs thoſe feelings 
in fervent and impaſſioned tones, you ſay 
that I am mad. But thoſe tones and feelings 
are for the glory of Gop. They declare his 


power; and are a proof of the conviction of 


his truth. Or whether we be ſober, it is for 
your cauſe. When I ſpeak in the uſual man- 
ner, it is then for your profit and edification. 


$. XXXVII. I appeal to plain, literal, 
and expreſs texts, for the falſehood of the 
common opinion, and for the truth of Mr. 
Byrom's and mine. VI pray in a tongue, my 
ſpirit prayeth, but my underſtanding is unfruitful. 
1 Cor. 
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1 Cor. xiv. 14. Unfruitful to whom? to 
others, or to himſelf? Moſt undoubtedly to 
himſelf. The apoſtle is mentioning the 
advantages which he himſelf derived from 
praying in a tongue. His ſpirit, or his heart 
received ſome benefit from it, but his ander- 
ſtanding none, that remained fruitleſs, or as 
the word may be literally rendered, without 
fruit. What is it then, I will pray with the 
ſpirit, T will pray with the underflanaing alſo. 
T will ſing with the ſpirit, I will ſing with the 
underſtanding alſo. 1 Cor. xiv. 15, Praying 
and ſinging in a tongue, was not praying and 
ſinging with the underſtanding. What then 
could it be but praying and ſinging in tones, 
or inarticulate ſounds which had no meaning. 
I thank my God, ſays he, I ſpeak with more 
tongues than you all, yet in the church T had 
rather ſpeak ſive words with my underſtanding, 
that I might teach others alſo, than ten thouſand 
words in a tongue. 1 Cor. xiv. 18, 19. 


$. XXXVIII. Speaking in Zones was a 
natural and almoſt a neceſſary conſequence 
of the truth of Chriſtianity. All ſtrong 
paſſions expreſs themſelves in tones. For 
the truth of this I might appeal to -every 

inferior 


r 


r 
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inferior animal which can utter vocal ſounds, 
and to every human being upon the face of 
the earth: all mankind, in all their different 
degrees of refinement, from the ſavage In- 
dian, who ſings his war-ſong in the notes 
of untutored nature, to the moſt conſum- 
mate orator of Rome or Athens, who deli- 
vered his declamations in notes according to 
the correcteſt rules of art, all univerſally at- 
teſt the truth of this fact. Its truth, indeed, 
is known to every one; for every one's own 
obſervation and experience muſt have ſup- 
plied him with a thouſand proofs of it, and 
we all know that every paſſion has a tone 
and accent peculiar to itſelf, 

If any ſingle paſſion, excited by the com- 
mon objects of the world, not raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch, and continuing but for a ſhort 
time, naturally and neceſſarily throws the 


voice into certain Zones, what wonder is it 


that religious paſſions ſhould, in a ſuperior 


degree, produce as naturally and as neceſſa- 


rily the ſame effect? 

There are ſeaſons in every man's life when 
the objects of religion affect him much, and 
communicate to his paſſions a conſiderable 
degree of force and elevation; bur their in- 


K fluence 
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fAluence will be of courſe ſtronger on the vir- 
tuous and devout mind. Though a man's 
devotion be no proof of his ſenſe, (unleſs 


by ſenſe be meant prudence) yet it is always 


a proof of his ſenſibility. His ideas may 


not be clearer, or his underſtanding more 


comprehenſive, than thoſe of the undevout; 
but his heart muſt poſſeſs finer feelings, or, 
in other words, a warmer imagination. And 
what may not imagination ſuppoſe? Riſing 
on the lofty wings of genius and devotion, 
and traverſing at will the unbounded region 
of poſlibility, it can combine its old ideas 
in a thouſand ways, connect together things 
never connected in nature, and produce 
almoſt any effects on the organs of the body. 

And, to kindle their imagination, the 


apoſtles had the evidence and impreſſions of 


ſenſe. They lived at the very time hen, 
and on the very ſpot where, two of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing miracles were performed, and on 
which depends the truth of Chriſtianity; I 
mean, the reſurrection, and the aſcenſion of 
Jeſus. In the fifty days which intervened 


between his crucifixion and the day of Pen- 


tecoſt, what new and ſingular objects were 
preſented to their eyes!—a crucified, a riſen, 
and 


ob. 


and an aſcending Saviour, What new and 
grand ideas were preſented to their minds, 
while he ſpoke to them of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of Gop! And what 
new and tumultuous paſſions of different 
kinds muſt have agitated their hearts at what 
they ſaw and heard! When they conſidered 
the great power of Gop in raiſing a breath- 
leſs and a mangled corps from the fetters of 
death to a new and immortal life;—when 
they conſidered the aſcenſion of their Lord 
on a cloud, as in a triumphal chariot, 
from earth to heaven, and the diſtinguiſhed 
honours to which,he was there advanced for 
the ſuffering of death;—when they con- 
ſidered the arduous commiſſion which he had 
delegated to them of proſelyting the world to 
him, and the promiſed power from on high 
to aſſiſt them in the execution of it; When 
they conſidered the indiſſoluble friendſhip 
which he, though exalted, would ſtill have 
for them, and which but ſtrengthened and 
increaſed, as his power increaſed to ſerve 
them; when they conſidered the difficulties 
and.the dangers which. they were likely to 
meet with, in the attempt to teach wiſdom 
to fools, or virtue to the wicked; —when 
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they conſidered the ſingularity of the cauſe 
in which they were engaged, and the ſmall- 
neſs of their number, compared with the 
aſſociations of different kinds which would 
be formed againſt them; and on the other 
hand, the importance of their principles to 
the general happineſs of the world, the 
proſpect of making proſelytes, who would 
unite with them in. the ſame intereſt, and 
the innumerable multitudes, which, in the 
dim ſpaces of futurity, they ſaw, riſing to 
defend their name and to call them bleſſed; 
—and above all, when they conſidered the 
certainty of being one day reunited to their 
abſent Lord, beyond theſe periſhable ſkies, 
in the manſions which he was gone to pre- 
pare for them in his Father's houſe When 
they thought of theſe things, imagine, if you 
can, what their feelings were. Extraordi- 
nary feelings will expreſs themſelves in an 
extraordinary manner; and thoſe which the 
_ apoſtles felt would naturally and neceſſarily 
affect the whole muſcular frame, the organs 
of ſpeech, the tone of pronunciation, and 

the ſound and qualities of the voice. 
During fifty days they have employed their 
thoughts, without intermiſſion, on theſe moſt 
| intereſting 


1 


intereſting ſubjects. During fifty days they 
have entirely ſecluded themſelves from the 
world and its concerns. During fifty days 
they have not been able to eat that daily 
bread, which is neceſſary to preſerve the body 
in vigour and ſpirits. During fifty days 
they have not been able to take that refreſnu- 
ment in ſleep, which wearied nature ſo much 
requires, but which, alas! it frequently ſeeks 
in vain. In this ſad and ſolemn ſituation 
they meet early on the day of Pentecoſt. 
Perhaps they have fat up together all the 
preceding night. They are all together, in one 
place, with one accord. Perhaps they talk of 
the promiſed power from on high. One 
enquires what the promiſe meant; another 
wonders that it has not been before now ac- 
compliſhed; a third ſuggeſts, that 1t may be 
accompliſhed at this time; and a fourth 
prognoſticates, that they muſt wait yet longer 
for it. Diſtracted between hope and fear, 
diſappointment and expectation, they know 
| not what to ſay—they know not what to 
think. 

In this ominous and awful moment of 
filence and ſuſpenſe, ſuddenly there comes a 
found from heaven as of a ruſhing mighty wind, 
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and it fills all the houſe where they are fitting, 


and there appear unto them cloven tongues, like 
as of fire, and it fits upon each of them. Who 
can deſcribe the feelings of this inſtant, or the 
paſſions - which they inſpire? Such paſſions 
as were never felt before ſince the world 
began! Such paſſions as will be never felt 
again while the world endures! Was his a 
time for cool reflection, or for a punctilious 
obſervance of form and ceremony? O no! 
Now enthuſiaſm was reaſon; and the moſt 
extravagant agitations, ſtrict propriety and 
decorum. Filled with ſentuments too new, 
too great, too powerful, to be ſpoken in the 
feeble words of art, the apoſtles ſpoke them 
in the expreſſive tones of nature. Their 
tones were languages. Their tones were 
eloquence. 

On my ſcheme, ſpeaking with tongues was 
ſtrictly connected with the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity; not by a miracle perhaps, but in the 
nature of things, and by that powerful and 
univerſal bond which connects a cauſe with 
its effect. It was what ought to have hap- 
pened, what muſt have happened. The 
feelings of the apoſtles correſponded with 
thoſe ſcenes to which they ſaid that they had 

been 
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been witneſſes. They were the feelings 
which would neceſſarily take place if thoſe 
ſcenes were ſuch as repreſented, 

Had they declared that they had ſeen Jeſus 
aſcending into heaven, after they had con- 
- verſed with him forty days ſince his refur- 
rection, and at the ſame time appeared to 
feel none of thoſe deep impreſſions which 
ſach events muſt be ſuppoſed to make upon 
the haman mind, where would have been 
the probability of their tale? They might 
have talked Greece and Latin to us with all 
the eloquence of Demoſthenes and Cicero; but 
what would have been the effect? At a 
ſcene ſo ſingular, indeed, we might be filled 
with wonder; but from a ſcene ſo unnatural 
we ſhould turn away with diſguſt. We 
might wonder how they came to be ſuch 
ſcholars and orators all at once; but we 
ſhould wonder much more at the inſenſi- 
bility of perſons, ſo peculiarly circumſtanced 
as they were, who could think of ſhewing 
at ſuch a time their ſkill in oratory and lan- 
guages. Preceding circumſtances, if true, 
would have led us to expect ſomething very 
different from this. Speaking /anguages at 
ſuch a time! It was out of ſeaſon, out of 
character, 
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character, out of nature. If they could ſpeak 
languages by a miracle, they could never 
find it in their hearts to ſpeak them now. 
But their character was conſiſtent, and their 
conduct natural. They ſpoke in tones. If 
Chriſtianity be true, it is almoſt neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that the apoſtles ſpoke in tones. 


§. XXXIX. And they could not have 
ſpoken in this manner if Chriſtianity be falſe; 
becauſe, if Jeſus had not riſen and aſcended, 
they could not have felt thoſe impreſſions 
and that enthuſiaſm which this mode of 
ſpeaking neceſſarily preſuppoſes. 

If they came by night and ſtole away his 
body, they knew that he was not riſen, and 
that he was not the Meſſiah. They could 
have no expectations from Chriſt; and the 
very attempt to ſupport the credit of a per- 
ſon, as the Meſſiah, who, they knew, was 
not the Meſſiah, muſt exclude all expecta- 
tions from Gop. There was no room for 
enthuſiaſm here. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that they never ſaw 
him ſince he died, but that they were only 
informed that he was riſen and aſcended; and 
that inſtead of intending to deceive others, 
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ſomebody or other deceived them. They 
might believe the tale; but it told a fact 
which had no immediate reference to them. 
Jeſus now was no more to them than if he had 
been ſtill in the grave; he was gone to hea- 
ven, and there was an end of the matter, 
Conſidered only as a fact, there was nothing 
in his aſcenſion, more than in the aſcenſion 
of Elijab, to attach them to ſupport his 
cauſe; indeed he had, on this ſuppoſition, no 
cauſe to be ſupported; for if they never ſaw 
him fince he was riſen, he never explained 
to them the ſcriptures concerning himſelf; he 
never told them, All power is given unto me 
in heaven and earth; he never ſaid unto them, 
Go, and preach the Goſpel to every creature: 
tarry at Jeruſalem till ye be endowed with power 
from on high: I am with you to the end of the 
world: that is, they couldnever be enthuſiaſts. 
Perhaps, ſome 1mpoſtor perſonated him, 
and perſuaded them that he was Feſus riſen 
from the dead. And he might impoſe him- 
ſelf upon one or two, or all of them, for 
half an hour in the duſk of the evening ; 
but how long would the impoſture laſt? 
For fifty days? No, nor yet for fifty hours. 
In order to _—_ the impoſtor had to 
perſonate, 
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perſonafe, not only the form, the face, the 
features, and the voice of Jeſus; but his 
knowledge and power, the prints of the nails 
in his hands and feet, and his aſcenſion into 
heaven. The cheat muſt have been diſ- 
covered, almoſt the very moment it was at- 
tempted, and the diſcovery would not fill the 
apoſtles with enthuſiaſm. 

Who can tell; might they not ſee his ap- 
parition, tho he was not really riſen? But 
if it did not ſpeak to them, they were nothing 
the wiſer for it, only it was a proof to them 
that Jeſus was not the true Meſſiah, becauſe 
he was ſtill dead; and if it i ſpeak to them, 
and told the truth, it ſaid nothing to kindle 
their enthuſiaſm; for ſurely it never told 
them, that-it was real fleſh and bones, that 
it was the body of Jeſus, and that they muſt 
go and make the world believe it. 

One ſuppoſition yet remains. The apoſtles 
were capable of imagining and believing any 
thing. Their diſturbed brains rendered them 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing between truth 
and falſehood. Conſider what this ſuppoſi- 
tion amounts to. It is, not only that they 
reaſoned weakly, and thought perverſely, or 
were a little whimſical in their minds and 
| ſubject 
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ſubject to hypochondriacal affections; it is, 
that they miſtook dreams for realities, objects 
of fancy for objects of ſenſe, and the illuſions 
of their own brains for truth and facts; it 

is, that they were bedlamites and madmen. 
One madman might imagine all thoſe 
events which are ſaid to have taken place 
between the crucifixion of Jeſus, and the 
day of Pentecoſt, and miſtake that imagina- 
tion for an hiſtory of real facts; many a 
madman has imagined ſtranger things. But 
that /weſve madmen ſhould for fy days all 
imagine the ſame things and in the ſame ſuc- 
ceſſion, and yet that. thoſe things had no exiſt- 
ence in nature, is leſs than poſſible without 
a miracle. If the Apoſtles were abſolutely 
inſane, they could never agree about the 
reſurrection, appearances, or aſcenſion of 
Teſus. They could never, all, entertain the 
ſame idea, of a promiſe having been made 
to them, and to be ſoon accompliſhed. 
They could never meet without quarrels and 
murder, and would never be ſuffered to walk 
the ſtreets of Jeruſalem. It is impoſſible to 
account for their being 7ogether in one place, 
with one accord, and ſpeaking in tones, but on 
the ſuppoſition that Chriſtianity is true. 
| And 
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And ſo it is, you ſay, if they ſpoke in lan- 
guages. I deny it. If languages are meant, 
the utmoſt you can infer from the hiſtory is, 
that the apoſtles ſpoke a few and uncon- 
nected words in ſeveral on the day of Pente- 
coſt. What different, what contrary ideas 
the audience entertained of what they heard! 
Some thought the Apoſtles ſpoke in theſe 
languages, becauſe they were praiſing Gop; 
others affirmed that they ſpoke in them be- 
cauſe they were drunk. This difference of 
opinion among the hearers, is a demonſtra- 
tion that they heard nothing of which they 
could make any ſenſe, and that if they heard 
different languages, they could hear only a 
few words now and then. And ſurely there 
might be ſome amongſt the hundred and 
twenty, or even amongſt the twelve, who 
could ſpeak a few words in more languages 
than one. So that /anguages ſeem not to 
have the connection which Zones have, with 
the truth of Chriſtianity. 


F. XL. Perfectly conſonant to my ac- 
count of tongues is the reaſon which Paul 
gives, why a time would come when they 
ſhould ceaſe, It is becauſe they were a chi/d- 
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i/b thing. Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they ſhall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; whether there be 
knowledge it ſhall vaniſh away. 1 Cor. xiii. 
8. What period does the apoſtle refer to? 
Where or when ſhall theſe tongues ceaſe? 
In heaven, or at the reſurrection? I have 
ſome doubt whether or no Paul believed that 
there would be no tongues in heaven, as he ex- 
preſſly ſpeaks of the fongues of Angels at the 
beginning of this ſame chapter.— I have 
ſome doubt whether or no he would have uſed 
the word ceaſe to denote the abſence of 
tongues there, as it ſeems an impropriety to 
ſay, that a thing ſhall ceaſe in a place, where 
it never exiled —I have my doubts alſo whe- 
ther he would have ſaid, that Enowledge 
ſhould vaniſh away in heaven. If he meant 
real knowledge, the aſſertion is not true. If 
he meant falſe knowledge, it is frivolous. 
But I have no doubt at all, that the charity 
which he deſcribes wall alſo fail in heaven. 
Read his deſcription of it, which of thoſe 
properties that he mentions can be exerciſed 
in heaven? How can ſuch charity as this have 
any exiſtence there. In its principle, you re- 
ply, it may—the great principle of benevo- 
| lence, 
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lence, which would diſplay all theſe virtues, 
and manifeſt all theſe properties, if in ſuch 
a ſtate there was any occaſion for them. Of 
the apoſtle's metaphyſics I know nothing, 
nor can tell what 1dea he had of a principle 
exiſting, at a time when all its properties ſhall 
have ceaſed to exiſt, But if this were his 
meaning, he might as well have ſaid, that 
tongues and propheſyings would never fail, be- 
cauſe they too will exiſt in heaven, in their 
principle; that is, they would be exerciſed there 
if there were any opportunity or occaſion for it. 

But he himſelf ſufficiently informs us, 
. what period it is to which he alludes, by call- 
ing it that which is perfect. We know in part, 
and we propheſy in part; but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part ſhall be 
done away. 1 Cor. x111. 10, By the word 
Perfect, he always means years of maturity; 
and the perfection of which he ſpeaks, takes 
place in the preſent life. In proof of this it 
will be ſufficient to adduce the following 
texts: We ſpeak wiſdom among them that are 
PERFECT. 1 Cor. ii. 6. Let us, as many as 
be PERFECT, be thus minded. Philip. iii. 15. 
And he gave ſome, Apoſtles ;—for the pERFECT= 
ING of the faints,—till we all come, in the unity 


of 
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of the faith and of the knowledge of the ſon of Gad, 


unto à PERFECT man, unto the meaſure of the 
feature of the fulneſs of Chriſt; that we benceforth 
be no more children, toſſed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doftrine. Eph. 
iv. 13, 14. Ye have need that one teach you 
again which be the firſt principles of the oracles 
of God; and are become ſuch as have need of 
milk, and not of ſtrong meat. For every one that 
uſeth milk, is unſtilful in the word of righte- 
ouſneſs; for he is a babe. But ſtrong meat be- 
| bongeth to them that are of FULL AGE, even 
thoſe who by reaſon of uſe have their ſenſes exer- 
ciſed to diſcern both good and evil. Therefore, 
leaving the principles of the doctrine of Chriſt, 
let us go on unto PERFECTION. Heb. v. 12, 
13, 14; and vi. 1. 


The coming of that which is perfect then 
means, the arrival of full age, or of years 
of maturity. And Paul tells the Corinthians, 


that tongues, and propheſying, and knowledge, 
ſhall ceaſe in their church, when their church 
ſhall ceaſe to be a child, and ſhall grow up to 
be a man, or come to a perfect age. By 
| knowledge he means, not the juſt perception of 
. things as they are, but ſome myſtical inter- 
pretation of Scripture, or ſome falſe and 
vain 
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vain ideas of ſome objects or other, which 
would vaniſh away with years. By prophe/ies 
he means, not predictions of future events, 
but ſome kind' of hymns to the praiſe of 
Gor, and the order of prophets, which 
there was in the Corinthian church, denotes, 
not a peculiar ſet of men to foretell what is 
to come, but only a ſet of men who could 
deliver theſe hymns in a place of worſhip. 
And by tongues he means tones. 

There cannot remain a doubt, I think, 
about the place and period to which he refers; 
it was not heaven and the reſurrection, buf 
the adult age of believers in the Corinthian 
church. And there remains not a doubt 
with me, that his 7ongues are not languages. 
Whether there be tongues they ſhall ceaſe. He 
does not ſpeak of thoſe tongues which ſhould 
not be conferred upon Chriſtians, but of thoſe 
which had been actually conferred. He does 
not ſpeak of tongues which would no be, 
but of thoſe which were. His words cer- 
tainly imply, that no more new tongues were 
to be expected; but what they affirm is, that 
the old tongues would become w/eleſs. He 
does not ſay that Gop would wiTypRaw 
even 7zbeſe, but that they would ceaſe; that 
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is, that men would diſcontinue to ſpeak in 
them. And the reaſon which he gives for it 
is, that theſe tongues were a ch:1d;fh thing. 
Propbecies, tongues, and knowledge, would laſt, 
he ſays, no longer than that which is in part 
would laſt; no longer than the childhood of 
the Corinthian church; when that was gone, 
and this church arrived at mature years, they 

would no longer propheſy or ſpeak in tongues. 
Theſe three gifts, whatever they were, Paul 
conſiders as the attributes of infancy. And 
the ceſſation of each of them, he compares to 
the ceſſation of ſomething ſimilar in his ow 
perſon, when he came paſt the age of child- 
hood. When I was a child, I ſpate as à child, 
T underſtood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when ¶ became a man, I put away childiſh things. 
1 Cor. x11. 11, Theſe three things which Pau! 
did when he was a child, allude to thoſe three 
gifts exerciſed amongſt the Corinthians. He 
compares their preſent ſtate to his former 
childhood, their prophecies to his under- 
ſtanding when a child; their tongues to his 
ſpeech when a child; and their knowledge to 
his thoughts when a child. But, fays he, 
* When I became a man, I put away my childiſh 
things; and you affuredly will put away 
L yours 
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“ yaurs when ou are grown a little older,” 

| Canvqugues then mean /anguages?; Are lan- 
one of the properties of childhood? 

M they one of thoſe Silas things 
ich Paul put away when he batame a man? 
Do men when they come to years ghraaturity 
ceaſe to ſpeak languages. ax is bot ſpeaking 
- languages ane of the characteriſties of age? 
Helides, according 10 hob, the apoſtle miſ- 
took his compariſon ; for according to you, 
the Corigthian church was then in its perfecy 
Tian, contrary to his idea, that it was in its 
chiſdhoog; for its ſpeaking in languages was 
not intany ſenſe a weakneſs or an imperfec- 
tion, but a mark of perfection and ſtrength. 
N You may fay, that miraculous languages 
were neceſſary in the infancy of the church; 
and chat the extraordinary care of the parent 
is · an indication of the great weakneſs of the 
child. But chis is not the apoſtle's idea. He 
conſiders theſe tongues as belonging to the 
chill. and not to the parent; not as an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of care over infancy, * 
as an eſſential property of infancy itſelf. 
And che foreſaw, that in the nature of 

5 they muſt ſoon ceaſe; The Chiriſtians 
who firſt ſpoke in tones, Tpoke from nature 
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and neceſſity; but theſe tones, which were 
pure nature at firſt, became habits in time, 
and after that an intolerable affectation. 
As the objects which had produced theſe fer- 
vent paſſions and enthuſiaſtic accents muſt 
gradually loſe the power which they had over 
the mind by their novelty, ſo thoſe paſſiohs 
mult gradually ſubſide, and thoſe accents be 
heard no more. It would often happen, no 
doubt, that perſons would continue to ſpeak 
m tones after they had ceaſed to feel thoſe 
ſtrong emotions which at firſt gave riſe to 
them; and that a ſucceeding generation 
would fpeak in the manner of its parents, 
which had never experienced that enthuſiaſm 
which its parents experienced, till at laſt thoſe 
very tones, which ſtruck people with reve- 
rence and awe at firſt, would become an ob- 
ject of contempt and ridicule. -/This was 
the caſe in the Corimiam church. The c- 
rinthiam at firſt ſpoke in tones from feeling, 
and the impulſes of nature; but at the time 
when Paul wrote his epiſtle to them, they 
ſpoke. from. choice and degn; nay, they ſpoke 
from premeditation. When ye come "togither, 
(ſays he, r Cor, xiv, 26.) every one of you 
bath a fjalm, hath a diftrine, hath a tongue, 
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bath a revelation, hath an interpretation. It 
ſeems that a man ſpoke his tongue, as the 
others exerciſed the other gifts, in conſe- 
quence of ſome preparation, and that he 
did not always ſpeak in the ſame tongue.— 
The apoſtle ſaw theſe tones abuſed and ſink- 
ing rapidly into contempt, and he foreſaw 
that they would not be of long continuance 
in the church, 


FS. XLI. Religious people, however, have 
ſpoken in tones ſince the days of the apoſtles, — 
amongſt whom the moſt diſtinguiſhed are 
the Quakers, O ſect, favoured of Gop! 
your tones and agitations diſcovered a portion 
of that ſame ſpirit which Gop poured out 
once on his beloved apoſtles; and your very 
name carries in it your apology, and juſtifi- 
cation. Acquainted only with the different 
relations which the phœnomena of this world 
bear to one another, and a ſtranger to the 
ſtrong powers of the world to come, the 
cold ſceptic may perceive but little analogy 
between the ſpirit of philoſophy, and the 
ſpirit of enthuſiam; or between the ſevere 
dictates of reaſon, and the undefined feelings 
of Nualeriſin. But the power of reaſon, and 
the 
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the wiſdom of philoſophy, are but a weak bar- 
rier againſt the impreſſions of religion; and 
the ſceptic himſelf often feels, in the hour of 
ſeriouſneſs, thoſe impulſes which at another 
time, he would be the firſt to condemn. 

The 2zakers, to do them juſtice, have not 
diſgraced the principle upon which they 
profeſſed to act. Having placed themſelves 
under the conduct of a ſuperior and enlight- 
ened inſtinct, which they call the Spirit of 
Gop, they have in general been faithful to 
their leader, and conſiſtent with themſelves. 
With an attachment which reflects equal 
credit on them and on their principles, they 
have followed the leadings of the ſpirit, un- 


corrupted by the religion of the ſenſes, or of 


the imagination; and they have formed their 
character, their piety, and their morals, 
upon the ſober dictates of Chriſt within. 
Firm, though modeſt, unaſſuming but un- 
daunted, they have borne their cheerful teſti- 
mony to the cauſe of Gop and of his truth. 
Their worſhip 1s ſimple and ſolemn; and, 
like the object of it, ſpiritual and ſublime. 
There the ſoul approaches to its Gop in me- 
ditation and ſilence, breathes out its wants 
and wiſhes before Him in the aſpirations 
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which cannot be uttered, and departs from 
his preſence, refreſned by his bleſſing. 
Avoiding all religious diſputes, they have 
not even attempted to define that inwrd 
light which guides their ſteps; they have only 
explained a few of its properties; and though. 
their language has been ſometimes myſtical. 
their meaning has been always obvious. 
The Quaters have been always diſtinguiſhed 
for their good ſenſe, prudence, ſobriety, and 
ſincerity; qualities which are uſeful indeed 
ta themſelves, but which they render uſeful 
alſo to their fellow-creatures. Witneſs their 
clarity and friendſhip to their poor, their 
generous efforts to ſave the friendleſs negroes 
from the ſcourge of bondage, the peace and 
quietneſs in which they live with their neigh- 
bours, and the example which they exhibit 
of. a veneration for Gop, in refuſing to make 
oaths, and of a tenderneſs for the life of man, 
1n4heirabhorrence of war. Deteſting ſlavery 
inPery Irm, and animated by the love of 
1 ah religious, they have neither 
tyrants, nor 27 he nen | 
des is necdlfary to wake men {peak 1 in 
zones, Wu tovation e 
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a certain degree; the paſſions of theuſands 


of people, under much greater diſadvantages 


than the apoſties, have actually been ra 
to this degree, and it was not poſſible hut 
that thoſe of the apoſtles fhould be raiſed yp -. 


-& 


it, and impel them, not only to 


tranſient ſound in a momentary tone, bur e 


ſpeak in continued tones, and tonas df the 


moſt fervent kind. I am far, however, 


from thinking, that mere exertions of the 
will can elevate the paſſions to this degwe,, 
or that the moſt intenſe contemplations n 
ever of themſelves determine men to ſpeak 


in tones, The concurrenes ef bag eber 


cauſe, no doubt, is neceſſary. 


It would be a curious (oethaticn tor inn 


veſtigate the cauſes which have produced, at 


different times, thoſe parotyhns.of religious 
fervour, of which we read in the hiſtory of 


the church; and it would connect, hot im» 
properly, with the ſubject of this aſſaye but. 
this eflay. is too long already; am I I þe 
Kaye 


here content. with obſerving, 
roxyſms are to be aſcribed rather, io 
than to, waralcauſes, Tue are 
whoſe 1 

fervours « 


f religion; and there are, ever m the 


ſame 
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it was a miracle in reality, 
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fame country, certain periods in which people 


have not the ſame diſpoſition to them, as 
they have at another period, though the 
moral cauſes be the ſame. How often has it 
happened, that people of one age have ar- 
rived, inſtantly as it were, at that high pitch 
of devotion, to which their anceſtors had in 
vain aſpired for a long ſucceſſion of ages! 
And what is yet moſt remarkable, this reli- 
gious fervour cools and ſubſides at the very 
time when moral cauſes are uſing their ut- 
moſt efforts to ſupport it in that point of 
elevation, to which it had ſpontaneouſly 
riſen;—a ſufficient proof alone, that moral 


cauſes did but concur with ſome other cauſe, 


ſtronger than themſelves, to raiſe this fer- 
vour to that elevation at firſt. 

LAsTLY;——I propoſe to leave the real 
and efficient cauſe of ſpeaking in tongues in 
the ſame obſcurity in which it is left by the 


writers of the New Teſtament; and the ob- 
ſcurity in which they leave it is an argument, 
that the effect was not ſpeaking languages. 


Here there ariſe two queſtions; Firſt, whe- 
ther or no thoſe writers conſidered this gift 
as a miracle; and Secondly, whether or no 


Firſt; 


a. 


Firſt; It may be aſked, did the apoſtles 


conſider this gift as a miracle? This queſ- 
tion has not the leaſt dependance upon the 
proper definition of miracles. - Define them 
as you will, or if you cannot define them at 
all, you mult allow that the apoſtles affixed 
ſome idea to the term; and the only queſtion 
here is, Whether or no they claſſed ſpeaking 
in tongues amongſt thoſe phenomena which 
they called miracles? They who defend the 
affirmative argue from the expreſſion in 
which it is called, the gift of Gor, and the 
gift of the Holy Ghoſt. But it does not ne- 
ceſſarily follow from theſe phraſes, that thoſe 
who uſed them, uſed them as equivalent in 
"ſenſe to what they, in other places, call a 
miracle. The word which is tranſlated gift, 
is not appropriated to miraculous gifts; in 
its proper ſignification, and in the uſe of it 


by all writers, it denotes no more than a 


gift in general, without any reference to the 
quality of that gift, whether it was natural 
or ſupernatural, ordinary or extraordinary. 
On the other hand, the perſon who will 
defend the negative, will argue from various 
topics, He will argue from the infinite 


numbers who were endowed with this gift, 


and 
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and ſay, that the apoſtles could not conſider 
that as a miracle which was ſo exceeding 
common, becauſe they always ſpeak of mi- 
racles as ſomething extraordinary. He will 
argue from the directions which they give 
| how to exerciſe it, and ſay that it could never 
have entered their thoughts to preſume to 
direct when or how the power of wWörking 
miracles was to be exerted, becauſe they 
knew. that not to be under thagcontroul- of 
man. *He will argue from the abuſe of this.. 
gift, and affirm, that the power of working 
what they call miracles, was gn no other in- 
ftance abuſed, and that if they regarded this 
as a miracle, they would not have given any 
caption. againſt the abuſe of it, any more 
than they have againſt abuſing the power of 
raifing a dead man to life. He will argue 
from the manner of its communication; for 
we read that it was communicated twice hy 
the apoſtles ;. once by Paul to ſome Epheſians, 
by prayer and the impoſition of hands; and 
onet hy Herr and hn to the Samaritans, by 
the impoſition of hands alone; and conclude, _ 
that the apoſtles oquld not call ddr b Miracle, | 
which it was in their powef to ehrifer-uport 
others 32s we never read tltat᷑ the power vf rai- 

ſing 


16 J 


ſing the dead was thus tranſmitted from one 
man to another. He will argue from the to- 
tal filence of the apoſtles, in never affirming 
that this gift was a miracle, and ſay, that, as 
they never do call it a miracle ſo they did not 
believe that it was a miracle, becauſe no rea- 
ſon can be given why, if they believed other- 
wiſe, they ſhould not call it by its proper 
name. And he will argue, laſtly from the 
diſtinction which Paul more than once or 
twice makes between miracles and ſpeaking in 
tongues, Are all prophets? Are all workers of 
miracles? Have all the gifts of healings? Do 
all fpeak with tongues? 1 Cor. xu, 10, 28, 29. 
It may indeed be objected, that Paul does not 
here claſs prophecy and the gifts of bealings 
among the miracles, which yet, it will be 
ſaid, he muſt have known were real miracles. 
But the objection has no weight, becauſe 
Fropbecy may not mean the prediction of fu- 
ture events, and the gifts of heal:ngs may as 
well mean natural as ſupernatural gifts. It 
is uncertain then, whether or no the apoſtles 
conſidered this gift, as — che | 
which they have called miracle, U 5 

If it meant. boldneſs uf ſpeech, . au pat 
ing in l was. no necellity to deſine 


its 
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its nature; for the benefit which believers 
derived from it, as an earneſt of a zeal and 
er already communicated to their heart, 
was preciſely the ſame, whatever might be the 
immediate cauſes of the gift. But if it meant 
languages, the caſe was very different; for 
in this caſe, the principal value of them de- 
pended on the manner of their communica- 
tion at firſt. As an evidence of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, they had no force, but as they 
were miracles; for a believer's ſpeaking two 
or three languages could be a fign of nothing 
but that there were two or three languages 
which he could ſpeak, unleſs it was evident 
at the ſame time that he ſpoke them by in- 
ſpiration and without having learnt them. 
And yet it is fact, that the gift of ſpeaking 
in tongues is, throughout all the New Teſta- 
ment, ſimply called only the gift of Gon, 
without any clear reference to its derivation 
from a miraculous cauſe. 
But that the ſcripture does not expreſſiy 
call it a miracle, 1s no proof that it was not 
a miracle; was it then; or not, a miracle in 
reality? This is a queſtion which every man 
muſt anſwer for himſelf, and to which no 


man can return an anſwer for another; for 
| it 
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it is a queſtion about mere words, and the 
anſwer to it depends entirely upon the defi- 
nition of a miracle. If a miracle be defined 
to be © an effect produced by the power of 
* Gop,” every phenomenon in nature is a 
miracle; for what is nature and its laws but 
the energy of Gop? If it be defined a 
* tranſgreſſion of the laws of nature,” there 
can be no miracle in the univerſe ; for the 
power, principle, or law, by which the moſt 
extraordinary effects are wrought, 1s as much 
a part of nature, or of the laws which 
Gop has eſtabliſhed, as the moſt common 
events. If a miracle be defined, -an effect 
te produced by the immediate operation of 
* Gop, and without the uſe of means, it 
is impoſlible for any man to tell whether 
ſpeaking in tongues was a miracle or .not; 
for the manner in which the firſt cauſe ope- 
rates 1s unknown to mortal man, and the 
firſt principles of things are involved in im- 
penetrable darkneſs. If, laſtly, a miracle be 
defined, an effect of whoſe cauſe we are 
e ignorant, this gift will be a miracle to 
thoſe who cannot account for it, and to thoſe 


who can, no miracle at all. 
The 


(1950: ] 


The Jews aſcribed to an unknown cauſe, 
which they called the Holy Ghoſt, certain 
effects, not very diſſimilar to thoſe which 
the heathens aſcribed to inſpiration, or a di- 
vine aflatus. They both indeed repreſented 
the cauſe under the fame 1dea, and by the 
ſame name. Pacuvium putatis in ſcribendo 
leni ani mo ac remiſſo fuiſſe? fiert nullo modo po- 
tuit; ſepe enim audivi poetam bonum nemi nem, 
ine inflammatione animorum exiſtere paſſe, & fine 
guodam affiatu guafi furoris. Cicero, de Oratore. 
Do you think that Pacuvius wrote in cold blood? 
It was impoſſible. His foul was on fire; and he 
was inſpired by the breath of fury. That 

| happy arrangement of the organs of the 
3 brain, that proper fermentation of the blood, 
| that fire and enthuſiaſm in which conſiſted the 
poetic fury, the heathens aſcribed to inſpira- 

| tion; that is, they called inſpiration the un- 

| known cauſe of theſt effects. 
In like tnanner; that ilflatamation of ul, 
that intenſe devotion and benevolence, that 

burning zeal för Gon and His glory, and 

Z thoſe bold ant! forcible Schreſſtons ef it 
| winch characteriſed the firſh Chriſtians, are 
attributed in the-New Teſtametn to an in- 


—— erroneoufly/called; in our tranſ- 


lation, 
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lation, Ghoſt and Spirit. A ghoſt is a perſon, 
and what is ſtill worſe, that perſon is an ap- 
parition; and ſpirit, where it does not ſug- 
geſt the idea of © perſon,” always ſuggeſts the 
idea of ** power.” But the original word 
means neither the @ne nor the other; and 
inſtead of Holy Gbeſt ſhould have been uni- 
verſally rendered, Holy Breath,” as appears 
irrefragably from the following paſſage in 
John xx. 22. And when be had ſaid this, be 
breathed on them, and ſaid, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghoſt; that is, moſt undoubtedly, the holy 
Breath; for what but a breath did our 
Lord breathe on his diſciples? or what beſides 
breath is capable of being breathed? Ani- 
mation, power, or a new life and new ener- 
gies, were certainly the affect, but the cauſe 
was a holy breath, or a divine inſpiration. 
But to give. to the unknown cauſe a name, is 
not to give a definition of it; and as differ- 
ent perſons will define it differently, ſo they 
will, of « courſe, think 3 about its 
+ miraculous nature, 

The idda adopted 3 in this N. of ſpeak- 
ing in tongues, if jp, is attended with con- 
ſequences 'of ſome . importance. It ſecures 
the ift from. afl thoſe numerous objections 

vrhich 


* 
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which may be urged againſt it, as the gift of 
languages. It ſaves Theologiſts the trouble 
of attempting to prove, that the idioms and 
phraſes of the New Teſtament run in the 
ſtile of claſſic elegance, or that a language, 
incorrect, confuſed, and barbarous, may yet 
be the language of the Holy Ghoſt, It af- 
fords a new and additional evidence in con- 
firmation of the truth of Chriſtianity;—an 
evidence founded on the very conſtitution of 
the human mind. It opens a new field for 
moral diſquiſitions of different kinds, and it 
ſhews that no miſſionary on earth, however 
pious or benevolent, has a right to expect a 
miraculous gift of languages, to facilitate 
his labour in the converſion of heathens. 
Having to add only in the words of the poet, 


i quid noviſti rectius iſtis 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his utere mecum z 


I remain as uſual, 


dear Friend, 


ſincerely your's, 


